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"JUST PUBLISHED. 
Mrs. A. L. 


Erlach Court. 


From the German of Ossip Schuebin. 12mo. 
1.2 


Wister’s New Translation. 


Cloth. 


other “Translations: ‘The Alpine Fay,’*The Owl's 

Nest,’ ‘Picked Up in the Streets,’ ‘Saint Mic hael,’ 

ete. 

To see the name of Mrs. A. L. Wister on the title 
page as the translator of a G-rman story, has become 
asnfticlent guarantee that the book is of high merit 
and fascinating interest, 


A Life’s Remorse. 


A new nov el by the ‘* Duchess,’’ author of ‘ Phyllis,’ 
*Molly Bawn,’ * Under-Curreuts,’ ete. lémo, Paper. 
25 cents. Halfcloth. 50 cents. 


ee 
Crime: 
Its NATURE, CAUSES, TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION, Py 


Sanford M. Green, author of * Green’s Practice,’ ete. 
s8vo. Cloth. $2.00, Sheep. $2.50. 


Foods for the Fat. 


A Treatise on Corpulency and a Dietary for its Cure. 
By Nathaniel tdward Davies. Imo. Cloth, 75 
nts. 


Indications of the Book of Job; 


ALSO, A PRELIMINARY TO THE INDICATIONS, bs Edward 
3. Lateh, author of *A Review of the Holy Bible.’ 
12mo, Cloth. $1.50. 


Man and His World. 


Or, THE ONENESS OF NOW AND ETERNITY. A series of 
imaginary Discourses between Soc rates and Prota- 
oras. By John Darby, author of “Odd Hours of a 
Phy sician,’ * Nineteenth Century Sense,’ etc. l6mo, 
Cloth. $1.00. 


The Bursting of a Boom. 


A Semi-Tropical Love Story. By Frederick R. San- 
ford, 12mo. Cloth. $1.25, 


Adrift: 


A Story oF NIAGARA. By Julia Ditto Young. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market § Sé., 


Wigmore’ Australian Bal- 
lot System. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Cloth 
binding, $1.50 net. 


The First Edition was published early tn 1889; but 
there has been so widespread an interest in the’ sub- 
ject, and so much actual or projected legislation on 
the lines of the Australian System that a new edition is 
already demanded. 

In the Second Edition has been incorporated addi- 
tional matter as follows: The Legislation and At- 
tempts at Legislation of the Year 1889 on this Subject; 
Judicial Decisions meg oe oe the System in Coun- 
tries where it has already co ed; Estimates of 
the Speed and Expense of Voting ; estions as to 
Ballot Leagues; Summary of Pariy” otes on Ballot 
Reform, @.c 

Tne work as thus enlarged includes the Secret Ballot 
Laws adopted or proposed in the different States of 
America and in Foreign Countries, with Notes expiain- 

their accord or differences. 
The Introduction gives a history of the origin and 
growth of the method of secret balloting which has 
come to be generally known as The Australian System, 

Altogether, as an exhaustive discussion of a subject 
of vital importance, this book is essential to every 
public or private library and to every citizen interest- 

either in good government or in practical politics. 


PUBLISHED OCTOBER 18, BY 


The Boston Book Co., Boston. 


Philade elphia, 








The Nation 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1889. 


2» eto, initial number is magnificent.’’—The Pilot, 
s08fon 

‘It claims to be ‘a mirror of European life and let 
i, * It is superb tn its typography and the first num- 

r justifies its claim.’'—New York Herald. 

* The idea fs an excellent one, and the contents ef 
the paper compl tely justify the venture.’’—Datly 
News, Chicago, 

** The Transatlantic is a hapoy addition 6o perfodical 
literature.’’—Transcript, Boston, 


THE PARAGON OF PERIODICALS. 


NO. 3 NOW READY, 
| 
THE TRANSATLANTIC. 
4 
A Mirror of European Life and Letters, 

Fach issue contains a piece of foreign musie, the se 

lection for this issue being the beautiful 
AYMN OF LOVE. 

A chorus for sopranos and tenors, from the 

ODE TRIOMPHALF, 
the symphonic poem, written for the French Cente 
nary by the famous young Irish woman, 

AUGUSTA HOLMES, 
and lately performed in Paris before 60,000 people. 

iis is the first selection ever printed in America 

from the works of the first woman who ever wrote a 
symphony, 

A faithful and finely executed 

PORTRAIT OF EMILIO CASTELAR, 
the great Spanish orator, adorns the cover of this issu 

Other contents are 
**Rosmersholm,’’ by Henrik Ibsen; a long poem, ** 
Compass.’’ by Jean Richepin; a short story, ‘* The Ma 
of Mars,’’ by Guy de Maupassant; “My Experience 
with the Sun Cure,’’ by Mrs. Mona Caird: ** Russian 
Degeneracy,’’ by the Archbishop of Odessa; ‘* The 
European Situation,’’ by Emilio Castelar; ** Augusta 
Holmes,”’ by Louis Fesson and Jean ! orrain; ** Damp, 
Thatis the Enemy,’’ by Sir Edwin Chadwick; ** The 
Happy Ones of this World,”’ by ** Caliban ”’; and many 
smaller articles. 

Every person paying $2.00 for a year’s subscription 
to the Transatlantic gets in the course of the year 24 
beautifully-printed ies es of choice muaic, any one of 
which would cost from 25 to 50 cents at the muste 
dealers, and 24 fine half-tone portraits of foreign cele 
brities, allof which can be effectively framed. 

Subscription Price, $2.00 a year. 

Ask your newsdealer for it, or 7 your subscrip- 

tion, or 10 cents for a sample copy tc 
TRANSATL ie PUBLIS iNG COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 210, Bostou, Mass. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
SATURDAY BOOKS. 


Wyndham Towers. 


A Narrative Poem of the Timeof Elizabeth, 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Carefully print- 
ed and bound in an unusual and tasteful 
style. Crown Svo, $1.25, 


Betty Leicester 
A delightful Story for Girls of Fifteen or 
thereabouts. By Sarah Orne Jewett, author 
of ‘Deephaven,’ ‘A White Heron,’ * Piay 
Days,’ etc. B8mo, $1.25 


The Lily Among Thorns. 
By William Elliot Griffis, D.D.. author of 
‘The Mikado’s Empire,’ ete. lémo, $1.25; 
in white cloth, with gilt top, $1.50. 

An eugaging book, showing the literary and 
esthetic characteristics of The Song of Sciomon. 
Emerson's Essays 

First and Second Series. Popular Edition 


in one volume, cloth, $1.00. In Riverside 
Paper Series, 50 cents. 








*,.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON, 
enteenth Str eee. New 


wi East Se 


ATALOGUE NO. 2, NEARLY 
ready, will contain a great deal out of the com- 
mon, in a variety of lines. Pox office now o 


S. Clana, Bookseller, $4 Park Row. New York City. 
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PRICE to CENTS. 


A Dictionary of Quotations in 
Prose. 
By Anna L. 
veled boards, $2.00; half calf, $4.00, 

This is a companion volume to Miss Ward's * Dt 
thonary of Quotations from the Poets.’ Ut ts arrange! 
on the same general princtple. and contains upwards 
of aix thousand short and pithy apothegms placed 
under the head of general subjects tn a phabetical 
order. A comple’e tndex makes the volume «till more 
conventent for handy reference and a mass of bie 
gra hical material adds to ite value 


Victor Hugo’s Works. 


Over 600 full-page tllos 


Ward. Crown Sve, cloth, ix 


Library Edition 


trations, Catendered paper 15 volumes ta 


8. I2mo, cloth, gilt top (sold only tn seta 
$15.00, 
Cambridge Book of Poetry and 
Yr 
Song. 
New and revised edition, with 40 facsim 
poems ia autograph, and 32 full-page tllus 
trations from original designs. Over S00 py 
roval Svo, gilt edsres, $5.00; full lewant, gtit, 
$10.00; tree calf, gilt, $10.00 

Ges - 

a SCENT PU BLICA TIONS. 
oe ort t “artatia nity. Smo $ .* 
Tain Y5, oats uveuir Stvile, “ 
The chi, : uvenir Style w) 
Metzverort, , Nea “me 1.50 
Ad Lucem, 18u. 2 1.00 
War and Peace, 2, "Q m0 00 
A History of France, «y Victor Duruy, 

IYmo... 2 
Convenient Houses, with S) Plans for the 

Housekeeper, Svo esse RW 
Rolf and His Friends, limo 1.25 
A Century of American Literature, }wn 1.75 
Jed, a Boy's Adventuresinthe Army, limo. 1.50 
Walks Abroad of Two Young Naturalists, 

Svo 700 
The French Revo! ution, I2meo 1.50 
Famous Men of Science, l2mo Loo 
Memoirs of Napoleon, 4 vols.. bla 7 5.00 
Her Majesty's Tower, 2 vols. in 1, 2 ne, 2.00 
Impressions of Russia, 12mo, 1.25 





jie CROWE La. ce CD, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
American Economic 
Association. 


VOL 1V, NO. 6, NOW READY. 


This number is entitled 


AN HONEST DOLLAR. 
By 


E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, 
President of Brown University. 


PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 





Other publications of the American Eco- 
nomic Association: Volumes [, II, III, and 1V, 
bound, sent postpaid, for $5 each. Any two for 
$9; any three for $13; all four for $17; un- 
bound, $4 each. Subscription, Volume V, $4. 


Annual membership, $3; 
$25. Address 
RICHARD T. ELY, Secretary, 
Baltimore, Md, 


life membership, 
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THE HIGHEST AWARD of a GOLD MEDAL, 


AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION 


WAS SECURED BY THE 


REMINGTON 





STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


which has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS tik STANDARD 


Embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 





Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 & 124 W. Franklin St. 
4 DGEWOR TH BOARDING AND DAY 


i School for Young iaiee will reopen Septem- 
ber 19. Mrs. H - P. _LEFEBVRE, Principal. _ 


MASSACHUsETTS, Be 
HE BELMONT" SCHOOL. — PRE- 
Ridiress B. boarding-school for boys. For informa- 
tion address E F, F, Harpina, A. M., (Harv. ), Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire. 
RESTALBON FARM.—Home School for 


‘Six boys. For circulars: ia to Ep. 7 T. FISHER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School, 


Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
YAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year). 
For boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass, In- 

stitute of Toohnoloxy is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley ee is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institu 

Preparation also for rosie with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special stu ents received. 





MASSACHU SETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 
ISS HELOISE E. HERSEY’S 
School. Fall term opens October 3. A few pu- 
pils received in the family. Girculars on application. 


‘MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1889. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
I OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
/ mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all a gs Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBoT, Ph.D. 


~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business, 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the rr, 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, S.B. (M.1 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL | FOR 
Boys.—Twenty-third year begins Oct. 1889. 
Mrs. Knapp. Principal; A. M. FREEMAN, A.B.,H’ wate 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
DAMS ACA ADEMY, PREPARA- 
tory and Boarding School for Boys.—Boardine- 
house entirely reorganized; a few Sood rooms still 
vacant. For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Pn.D. 


Micui@an, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

A Seleet Boarding School for Boys, Thirteenth 
year. Location, thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and healthfuiness. The courses of 
study are so arranged as to fit for active business pur- 
suits, and to give athorough preparation for college. 
Special attention paid to practical drill in English 
work. Graduates receiving our diploma are admitted 
to the University of Michigan and to Cornell Univer- 
sity without a. For Catalogues address 

Cou. J. SUMNER ROGERS, Supt. 


"New “HAMPSHIRE, ‘Portsmouth. 
GENTLEMAN (GRADUATE OF 
Ps Harvard), who is educating his own boys in the 
country, would like one or two boys, about 15 years of 
age, to educate with them, Boys who are preparing to 
enter Harvard preferred. 
References in © ambridge : Profs. F. G. Peabody, 
Wm. E, Byerly, C, C. Everett, Mr. Edgar H. Nichols of 
Nichols & Browne, Boys’ School. 
Address G.L. 8S. . Box 1134. 


New York CIty, 22 East 54th St. 
ISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 


for Girls, Oct. 2. Collegiate, Puperatety. Pri- 
mary dep’ts. Separate classes for boys. Kindergarten. 



































NEw York, Syracuse. 
RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
School for Girls. Reopens September 18, 1889. 
Refers to Hon. Abram 8S, Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon, Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth F aegineon, Hon. Andrew D. White. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, TEN MILES 
from Philade!phia. A College for Women. The 
Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent on 
application. 
PENNSYLV ANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and Comen Boarding School 
for young adies a aS 9, 
Students ca gi for C ‘ollege.” Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1: 350 Pine st. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
snd School for Young Ladies will ee — 26. 


"FRANCE, Normandy, Lisieux Loa 
ASTEUR GALLIENNE WILL RE- 
ceive en famille one or two students of colloquial 

French. Terms, $55.00 per month, inclusive of pension 

and special tuition, Pleasant gardens and a 


One Thousand Dollar 
Prize ! 


THE AMERICAN SECULAR UNION offer a prize 
of ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS for the best essay. 
treatise, or manual to aid teachers in our Public 
Schools in instructing children in the purest principles 
of morality without inculcating religious doctrines. 
For particulars apply to R. B. WESTBROOK, 

PHILADELPHIA, November, 1889. 1707 Oxford St. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is — ame and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as we ‘ll as persons in health. 


Sold by Gr rocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass. Mass. 


ONEITA 


The analysis of this water shows it to possess re- 
markable mineral qualities. Asa Table Water it has 
no equal, and for Rheumatism, Gout, Kidney, Liver 
Troubles, and Dyspepsia it is unsurpassed. 

Send for analysis anc circulars, 


ONEITA SPRING COMPANY, 


UTICA, N.Y 
J. M. BELL & CO., 31 Broadway, New York. 
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Nov. 14, 1889 The Nation. 


To All Who May Be Interested in 
THE REFORM OF THE TARIEE: 


The best time to arouse the people to an understanding of the fallacies of protection is the 
present. During a political campaign politicians appeal to party prejudice, and few men’s minds 
are then open to conviction. Ture Werk LY Post, therefore, is engaged in the campaign tor reve- 
nue reform now. 

Tue Weekty Post holds that any law which seeks to divert one man’s earnings to another 
man’s benefit, under whatever guise or plea, temporarily or permanently, is an act of spolation 
and an infringement of human liberty. In principle it makes no difference whether such spoliation 
is at a high or at a low rate, whether it is 47 per cent., or 4o per cent.,or 1 per cent. We are op- 
posed to it altogether, for the same reason that we are opposed to forced loans, contiscation, 
slavery, and robbery. We intend to fight against it wherever we find it. 

The experience of men who have been working for this reform contains the best lessons for 
others. THe WEEKLY Post, therefore, invites reformers in every part of the country to report the 
progress of popular opinion and to describe the best methods of work. Our wish is to make the 
paper the mouthpiece of the people who are oppressed by taxation. As soon as the people them- 
selves become aroused they will make short work of the present tariff; and we believe that the 
best service a paper can render is to put its columns, as far as practicable, at their command. 

We are preparing a directory of organizations of every kind that are doing, or preparing to 
do, work, and that will not wait for the approach of another political campaign; and the facts 
about every such organization are desired for this purpose. The tirst part of this directory, con- 
taining particulars of about one hundred organizations, was published October 17. Copies may 
be had at 3 cents each. 

We are preparing also a directory of the work that is in progress for the reform, which will 
show, by charts and maps and statistics, the results of the discussion of the subjects in the last 
campaign; the work that reformers are now doing; the industries of particular communities that 
in especial ways are affected by the tariff; the subjects that could most profitably be discussed in 
particular communities; and the growth of tariff-reform sentiment in every Congressional district. 

The tables and maps and diagrams by which this information will be set forth, will be a chart 
for reformers during next year’s Congressional campaign, and will do much also, it is hoped, to 
enable them to anticipate the usual effects of a party campaign by educational work in the mean. 
time. 

Every reader of the Na¢zox who is disposed to aid in this work is requested to send for a 
blank form for filling in the desired information. 

A special correspondent and agent is desired in every community, and correspondence with 
reference to such an engagement is invited. Subscription price, $1.00 per year, with liberal dis- 


counts for clubs and agencies. 


THE WEEKLY POST, NEW YORK. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS: 





Just Published, Volume Two, Completing Dr. 
McKendrick's work on Physiology. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY 


By John Gray McKendrick, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Including Histology, by Philipp Stéhr. In two 
volumes. 





Vol. I. GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY, —Includ- 
ing the Chemistry and Histology of the Tissues 
and the Physiology of Muscle. 8vo, $4.00. 

Vol. Il. SPECIAL PHYSIOLOGY. Including 
Nutrition, Innervation, and Reproduction. 8vo, 
26.00, 





Buchheim’s German Classics. New Volume. 

CHAMISSO, PETER SCHLEMIHL’S 
WUNDERSAME GESCHICHTE. Edited, with a Bilo- 
graphical and Literary Introduction, English 
Notes, and a Complete Vocabulary, by Emma §&, 
Buchhelm, Clarendon Press Series, 16mo, 50 
centa. 





Elementary Classics Series. New Volume. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS AENEI- 
DOS. Lib. VII. The Wrath of Turnus. Edited 
for the Use of Schools, with Vocabulary, By Ar- 
thur Calvert, M.A. 18mo, 40 cents. 





CAMPBELL. GERTRUDE oF Wyo- 
MING, A Pennsylvania, Tale. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H, Macaulay Fitzgibbon, 
M.A, Clarendon Press Series, 16mo, 60 cents. 





English Classics Series. New Volumes. 


SHAKESPEARE. Tue Tempest. 


With an Introduction and Notes by K. Deighton, 
B.A. 16mo, 50 cents. 





MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSE- 
ROSO, ARCADES, LYCIDAS, SONNETS, ETC. With In- 
duction and Notes by W. Bell, M. A. 16mo, 50 
cents, 





NOTES ON ABBREVIATIONS IN 
GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. By T, W. Allen, Queen’s 
College, Oxford, With eleven pages of Facsimiles 
by Photolithography. 8vo, $1.25, 





THE ROMAN POETS OF THE 


REPUBLIC, By W. Y. Sellar, M.A., LL.D, Third 
edition, revised. New edition, enlarged. 8vo, 


2.50, 


EURIPIDES—HECUBA. Edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Cecil H. Russell 
M.A. Part I,—Introduction and text. Clarendon 
Press Series, 16mo, 60 cents, 





THE ATTIC THEATRE. A de- 


scription of the Stage and Theatre of the Athe- 
nians, and of the dramatic performauces at 
Athens. By A. E, Haigh, M.A. With facsimiles 
and illustrations. 8vo, $3,00, 





Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 


CATALOGUE OF CASTS IN THE 
MUSEUM OF CLASSICAL ARCH-ZOLOGY,. By 
Charlies Waldstein, Litt.D., Ph.D.,L.H.D. 12mo, 
50 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO, 


The Nation. 


Scribner & Welford 's 
NEW BOOKS. 





With Introduction by the Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler. 


The Lord's Prayer. 


A Practical Meditation. 


By Rev. NEwMAN HALL. New Edition. Crown 

8vo, $2.00. 
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Next to the burial of Mahone, the chief 
cause for national rejoicing over the results 
of the late elections is found in the defeat 
of Forakerin Ohio. Never before in any 
Northern State has the Republican party 
sunk so low in its standards as when it 
made this demagogue its leader in cam 
paign after campaign. He was the first 
politician in American history to try to make 
an ‘ out of the fact that a lady de 
clined to shake hands with him, and the in- 
cident furnished a of the 
man, So far as his intluence went, it was 
always thrown in favor of sectional strife, 
and it will be a great relief to the national car 
to get rid of his loud and tiresome mouth. 


‘issue ”’ 


good measure 


We commend to those persons who «re 
maintaining that there was no. tariff-reform 
significance in these the 
perusal of the tariff planks of the Democra 
tic platforms in New York, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, and Iowa. It was noted at the time 
they were adopted in convention that they 
marked a new departure in tariff platform 
utterances. They all went straight to the 
point, without shufliing or evasion of any 
kind, and without any recognition of the 
Republican humbugging that the 
high tariff benefits the man by 
keeping his wages high, 


elections careful 


assertion 
laboring 
Formerly a Demo- 
cratic utterance on the tarif! was supposed to 
be unsafe unless there was added, after the 
demand 
the effect that, while favoring a reduction of 


for reform, a saving clause, to 
duties, the party was at the same time deter 
mined that ‘‘ just compensation should be 
afforded to labor.” There is nothing of this 
kind to be found in any of the platforms 
quoted, and the party for the first time took 
its stand squarely and fearlessly upon ex- 
President Cleveland’s ground that a high 
tariff was not a benefit to the workingmen. 
The result vindicates the wisdom of this 
course. As a further indication of the en 
trance of the tariff-reform issue in the can 
vass, we cite the following despatch which 
Mr. Frank Rice, the Democratic candidate 
for Secretary of State, in New York, sent to 
the Zimes from Canandaigua on the night of 
election: ‘‘ Abbey is elected Assemblyman. 
Ife is the largest sheep-raiser in the county, 
and the author of a series of articles favor- 
ing free wool.” This indicates not only that 
Mr. Rice, who led his ticket by several thou- 
sand votes, recognizes the presence of the 
tariff-reform issue, but that he is in thorough 
sympathy with it also. 





The most significant revelation made by 
this year’s elections is that which comes from 
the agricultural districts. It 
strated in last year’s elections that the la 
ing men in the cities and towns had been 
educated on the tariff and were no longer to 
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fallacies. Now 


Ohio, Iowa, and 


high-tarit? 
the evidence comes 


be deluded by 
from 
the begin- 
ning to see a similar light, and no more 
ominous news has reached Republican ears 
for many a day. 


Massachusetts that farmers are 


The election in Ohio of a 


candidate for Governor who voted for free 
wool in the last Congress, and who made 


large gains in ali the wool-growing districts 
of the State; the overthrow of the Republi 
lican party in Iowa, the election there of an 

tariff-reform candidate for Gov- 
and bare escape of Senator 
Allison from defeat after his discreditable ter 


avowed 
ernor, the 
inthe Sen 
large increase of the Demo 
the rural districts of Massa 
chusetts with a pronounced taritf-reformer 
as the Democratic candidate for Governor, 
are all signs not to be misunderstood. What 


giversations on the tariff question 
and the 
vote in 


ate; 
cratic 


ever else they mean, they indicate unmistaka 


bly that the expenses of another national 


high-tariff campaign would be vastly greater 


than those of the last one were. 


The St. Louis Lepr? timely ad 
the party not to 


drop a good issue, in which they have made 


gives a 
monition to Democratic 
a notable gain and substantial progress, in 
order to take up one of doubtful present 
advantage; in other words, not to drop the 
take coinage of 


u 

Mr. Bland and 

The warning comes very opportune 
: d i 


tariff in order to p free 


senator 


Ui 
silver, us He weau 
advise. 
ly, since a free-coinage convention has been 
called t 
present 


been no 


’ 


meet at St. Louis on the 26th of the 


month, Upto this time there has 


vreat stir indicating puvile desire to 


take part in the Convention ough al 





rangements have been made 

roads for reduced rates of fare. The indi 
cations are that the Convention will fall 
pretty flat. It certainly will if the Demo 


West heed 
than 
Th 


crats in the 
the Repuil 


more prudent. 


Soh . ho dyyer y 
Which nothing can be 


’ 


Democratic party now 





has an issue on which it i and is 
certainly gaining ground and 
West. To take up free coi silver 
would ce rtainly divide the party and scat 


ter its energies. Whatever may be the pre 
inclinajons and I 


jority of 


sent preferences of a 


- _ " . . , } 
the voters, no man can tell what 


they might be at 


t of a campaign in 
which that should be the princips 


il issue. The 
demand for free 
as strong as was the dem: 


bonds in 


creenbacks ” in 1 





end of a thorough discussio 
the 


: ‘ 
and dragoons, although they ha 


¥ nhaetl - - } wre 
Greenbackers Were routed horse, foot, 


nance and to some 
lican Senators as Morton 


A few 


such notable 





i 
of Indiana and Sherman of Ohi 


me le +} 
years later the 





same actik ‘AC 
with what was known as the 
Bill,” and although they appeared to be car 
rying all before them, they were again 


routed. To follow Bland 


: -_ — “a? ¢ 
their silver craze would be for 


Reagan in 


the 





Demo- 


cratic party the dog's drop 


the stream in order to seize 


The Democratic victory in lowa assures 


the adoption of the Australian system in that 
State, The Democratic ¢ vent 1 came 
out strongly in favor of the reform, and 
Gov.-elect Boies made the issue prominent in 
his campaign speeches. The Republicans 
began their canvass by sneering at the pro 
position, but they were forced to change 
their tone, and, although they control the 
Legislature by a narrow majority, they 
will not dare to oppose the reform. It 
is noticeable that in vil those states 

the Legislatures of which ballot-reform bills 
were considered last winter, but failed to 


pass, the newspapers are practically unani 


that t} 


mous in saying that the Massachusetts cde 
monstration removes all objections to the 
new system, and that it must be adopted 


every where at the earliest poss ble moment 


In. Maine, where an excellent ! close 
ly modelled upen the Massachusetts law 
was defeated through the inthuence of the 
Blaine Republican machine led by Toe 


"Manley 


sentiment is 1 


in person and by the Bangor 


reform that it is only a 


when the State will have a law embody 

it. Unfortunately, the Legislature does not 

meet next winter, there being only biennial 

sessions. In April next the Rhode Island 
; . 


law, whict is au Close COPY vf thre 


setts statute, W have its rial Vhis 
will be the third experime of © SVS 
tem 1 an entire Stat Montana having 
preee ed M Ss. a4 ™ = il | ‘ = no 
loubt that it will ‘ vy suceessfu hi 
Seems te au safe redix that W ve 
years everv Siate 1 t) \ W have the 
system In operation, and it is not improba 
ble that a major ty wt mve it in time for 
use in the next national election Nine 
States alre it in practically the Mas 





sachusetts i two others, Connecti 
t lie } - 7 : 
« and’ Michigan, in a moditied and inferior 
- wr 
AW 
Mr. Henrv George writes at much length 


of last week in commenda 


new Ballot Law of Massachusetts, 
workings he went to Boston to wit 
iat the new system ‘‘ more 


of 


friends, and falsified ev: ry predictic n of its 


than fulfilled every anticipation its 
that, after the election was over, 
Prohibitionists, 
all alike rejoiced over an election from which 


‘ 
‘*Republicans, Democrats, 
ing 
magie disappeared,” and that 
districts of Boston, where 
polls were surrounded by 
‘ workers,’ 
‘ ticket peddle rs’ and ‘floaters’ waiting to 
see what votes might be worth, and where, a 
square off, the approaching voter was impor 
tuned to take this or that ticket, were as 
any other parts of similar streets.” 


ust concomitants of the old system 
had as by 


a } 
In the 


‘worst 
the 


a jostiing crowd of ‘heelers,’ 


previously 


quiet as 
He calls attention to a fact which 


has oc 





curred to other observers—that is, that the 


The 
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elimination of noisy, jostling crowds from 
the polls ‘‘does away with the current ob- 
jections to the voting of women.” 





The full returns of the Massachusetts elec- 
tion show very plainly the change which is 
coming over the constituencies of the two 
parties. The plurality of the Republican 
candidate for Governor is only 5,984, and he 
owes this solely to the support of the saloons 
in Boston. The secret of Republican advo- 
cacy of a State police system for the city of 
Boston was the fact that such a system, in- 
stead of taking the administration of the 
Police Department out of politics, enables the 
dominant party to make ‘‘ deals” with the 
saloon-keepers, and extort their support of 
the Republican State ticket by threats to de- 
prive them of their licenses through the con- 
trol of the Police Commission, which is ap- 
pointed by the Governor. Mr. Russell, the 
Democratic candidate for Governor, is an 
excellent type of the educated, progressive, 
and courageous young men who are coming 
to the front in that party since Mr. Cleve- 
land made the party mean something; and 
all through the State, outside of Boston, he 
gained adherents among the independent 
voters. The same thing held true in those 
parts of Boston where such voters abound, 
the Republican plurality in Ward 11, for 
exampie, being cut down from 960 to 508. 
On the other hand, Brackett, the Republican 
candidate, whose course in the Legislature 
had made him a favorite with the liquor inte- 
rest, made heavy gains in the ‘‘slums,” cutting 
down the Democratic plurality in one ward 
from 2,285 to 1,572. It appears clear that 
he won on the saloon issue in Boston many 
more than the 3,000 votes which have been 
ordinarily cast for the Democratic candidate, 
and which, if so cast this year, would have 
elected him. In the long run, however, 
such a change will be the best thing in 
the world for the Democrats, as the al- 
liance of the Republicans with the sa- 
loon interest in Boston will strengthen the 
tendency towards Democracy of the young 
voters throughout the State who incline that 
way, but have hitherto been deterred from 
joining the party by its ill-repute in the me- 
tropolis of the State. Russell winning sup- 
port from the colleges, but beaten, has a far 
better outlook than Brackett successful 
through his gains in the ‘‘ slums.” 


“e 


No feature of the Virginia result is more 
gratifying than the evidence that the more 
intelligent of the negroes in the Republican 
party joined the same class among the whites 
in voting against Mahone. The remarks of 
the Valley Virginian on this point should 
open the eyes of Republican editors at the 
North. ‘It is the common impression,” 
says this journal, ‘‘ that the colored voters of 
Virginia have a ring in their noses and are 
led by party bosses as sheep to the slaughter. 
The election on Tuesday dispelled this delu- 
sion. They demonstrated that they are citi- 
zens of the State, who feel an interest in the 
welfare of the commonwealth, and that they 
have the courage to break away from party 
association when the commonwealth is in 
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found, and it is to their grit and moral cou- 
rage that much of the credit is due for the 
overwhelming defeat of Mahone. They de- 
serve the thanks of all good citizens for the 
part they took in effecting the result.” The 
Staunton newspaper thinks that the fact 
‘* gives anew and impressive phase to the co- 
lored man’s relation to politics,” and the De- 
mocratic committees in the ‘‘black-belt” coun- 
ties are reported to be preparing barbecues 
for the negroes who voted with them against 
Mahone. It will bea great service rendered 
by this demagogue to his State and to the 
whole South if his candidacy proves to have 
been an agency in breaking down the color- 
line in politics, by showing that the negroes 
are becoming fit to exercise the suffrage. 





Only county elections were held in Kansas 
on Tuesday week, but the result in two 
cases is of interest outside the State: A 
movement bas already been started to 
abolish prohibition, by the election in 1890 
of a Legislature which will resubmit the 
constitutional amendment adopted in 1880; 
and in the counties of which Leavenworth 
and Wichita are the seats the issue was made 
in the county elections this year. In each 
case the resubmission ticket swept the county, 
This shows that the same spirit of opposition 
to prohibition which contributed to the over- 
throw of the Republicans in Iowa is coming 
to be felt in Kansas. The difficulties in the 
way are greater, however, because prohibi- 
tion is stronger in Kansas as a State more 
largely composed of farming towns and with 
fewer cities, and because the principle is 
there embodied in the Constitution, and can- 
not be so easily dislodged as when incorpo- 
rated only in a statute which can be repealed 
by a majority of one in the Legislature. At 
the same time it requires only a majority of 
the popular vote to change the Constitution, 
and the resubmissionists are confident that 
this can be ultimately secured. 





That favorite theory of the ‘“ practical 
politicians,” that candidates for the Presi- 
dency and the Cabinet must be selected from 
certain States because, by so doing, the par- 
ty will be strengthened therein, has received 
rude shocks from the elections of this year. 
Gen. ITarrison was chosen from Indiana, and 
he took one of his Cabinet officers from the 
same State. But in the first election held 
there after his inauguration—that in In- 
dianapolis—the majority was changed from 
Republican to Democratic. The Secretary of 
the Navy was taken from New York. In the 
first election in that State subsequent to the 
Secretary’s installation the Republican majori- 
ty of 14,378 was changed to a Democratic one 
of over 20,000, The Republican majority in 
the Postmaster-General’s State was only saved 
from a serious reduction by Democratic dis- 
sensions in Philadelphia, which kept more 
than half the Democrats there away from the 
polls (the Republican vote of the State fell 
off 193,484); but the State of the political 
head of that Department—the man who has 
dealt out more pap than any other member 
of the Administration—went Democratic for 
the first time since the war. It is plain 
enough that the voters of this country are 
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not to be cajoled into changing their politics 
simply by tickling their local pride. The 
strongest candidate at the polls is the ablest 
one ; and the way for a President, after his 
election, to increase his party’s strength is to 
call in as advisers the ablest members of his 
party at his command, wherever he can find 
them, and then to live up to his own pro- 
mises, and see that his advisers and assist- 
ants do not make these promises a mockery. 





According to the annual report of the 
Treasurer of the United States, ‘‘ the amount 
of public moneys held by depository banks 
ran down during the past year from §5s,- 
712,511 to $47,259,714, the result mainly of 
the voluntary acts of the banks in surrender- 
ing the deposits and withdrawing their bonds,” 
So it appears that although, in the estima- 
tion of Mr. James G. Blaine last year, there 
was ‘‘not a shadow of foundation in law” 
for depositing the public money in national 
banks, and although such deposits were a 
gratuity to the banks, and although, accord- 
ing tothe same authority, the money had 
been deposited with favorite banks, and par- 
ticularly Eastern banks, to the prejudice of 
the West, yet after the Harrison Adminis- 
tration has been in office eight months 
the money is all there, just as See- 
retary Fairchild left it, except about $9,- 
000,000 which these favored banks have 
voluntarily surrendered because it was not 
profitable for them to keep it. When the 
Plumed Knight made this brilliant dash at 
Secretary Fairchild, he said that he was not 
speaking at random, but that he knew what 
he was talking about—a much needed admo- 
nition after his discourse in New York about 
the comparative deposits in savings banks in 
Massachusetts and Great Britain. When 
Mr. Blaine takes his seat as President of the 
Pan-American Congress, let us hope that he 
may confine himself mainly to the evils of 
standing armies and the benefits of arbitra- 
tion, for there is no knowing what confusion 
he might produce among the foreign dele- 
gates if he should wander into the field of 
commercial law and statistics. 





In a work of rare merit entitled ‘Recent 
Economic Changes,’ just published by the 
Appletons, Mr. David A. Wells has presented 
some facts regarding the capabilities and_re- 
sources of Great Britain and the United 
States respectively in the production of iron 
and steel, to which we invite serious at- 
tention. The point of the argument is, that, 
if the duty on pig-iron were wholly and 
at once repealed, Great Britain could not 
supply to this country any considerable 
amount without at once raising the price to 
our level, and this is proved conclusively, 
But it happens by an amazing coincidence 
that before Mr. Wells's chapter, written some 
months ago, was actually published, the in- 
creased demand for British iron for exporta- 
tion to other countries than the United States 
has carried the price up to a point where 
American iron can be and now is shipped at 
a profit to Liverpool. This remarkable veri- 
fication of a prediction of what would happen 
if we should become purchasers, to a consider- 
able amount, of British iron, adds new inte- 
rest to Mr. Wells’s treatment of the subject. 
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The Fair Committee on Friday formally 
abandoned their attack on the Central Park, 
after fighting for it by all the means at their 
command for a period of nearly two months, 
in the teeth of steadily increasing public hos- 
tility, and agreed to provide themselves with 
a site outside its limits. They have covered 
their retreat by the announcement that they 
are able to give up the Park because they 
have at last been able to secure the grounds 
of the Bloomingdale Asylum on reasonable 
terms, The announcement fortified 
by a characteristic confession from Mr. 
Flower, on behalf of the Committee on Sites, 
which we should have expected to elicit an in- 
dignant protest from any gentlemen who serve 
with him on that Committee, and indeed a 
request from them that, for the credit of the 
Fair and of the city, he should get out of their 
company. What he unblushingly avowed 
was, that the attempt to get the Park was a 
mere pretence, intended to act as a bugbear 
on the property-holders outside the Park so 


was 


as to make them surrender their lots on low 
terms. In other words, he declared, not only 
without shame but apparently with a touch 
of pride, that the first step taken by our great 
commercial city to prepare for a memorial 
féte in honor of the discovery of America was 
a mock auctioneer’s trick for knocking down 
the cost of the site. We believe, however, 
that the reason Mr. Flower gave for playing 
the part of a ‘‘ Peter Funk” was untrue. 
We have excellent authority for saying that 
the governors of the Bloomingdale Asylum 
had not been approached by the Fair Com- 
mittee on the subject of surrendering their 
grounds until within the last week; so that 
it seems probable that when Mr. Flower said 
he had been playing the mock auctioneer, 
and never meant to take the Park, he was 
making use of a mock auctioneer’s most valu- 
able privilege; that he really meant to take 
the Park all along if he could get it; and 
that he fell back on the Asylum grounds as a 
last resort. The Committee will now have 
an opportunity of finding out whether they 
can get the necessary money for a site out- 
side, to which nobody has any objection if the 
property-owners have none; but every honor- 
able man in the community must blush or 
groan, as his manner may be, over the fact 
that we are to face the civilized world on such 
an occasion through representatives of the 
Flower type. 





The HIome Market Builetin of Boston is as 
silly as a moth about the candle in the mat- 
ter of that Home Market Club quotation 
from the London Timces—‘‘ The only time an 
Irishman is of any service to England is when 
he emigrates to the United States and joins 
the Democrasic party and votes for free 
trade.” When we ran this toearth in the cam 
pa‘sn of 1888, we were referred to Congress 
man Butterworth, who, in answer to our in- 
quiries, said he had used it in a speech in 
Congress, in which he gave it as something 
he had read ‘‘some years ago” in the Lon- 
don Zimes, but he could not give the date. 
A correspondent of ours in Cleveland, O., 
has since found it inthe New York 7rv of 
July 5, 1852, quoted from the Albany F 


ning Journal, and attributed to the London 





Zimes, showing that it was started at a very 
early period. Now here comes the J/ome 
Market Bulletin and says Col. Dudley, who 
was Consul in Liverpool under Lincoln—that 


is, from 1861 to 1864—heard it then from a 


certain Mr. William Evans, M.P., at a din 
ner at the Reform Club. But the Pulletin 
will now see that if Evans, M.P., ever said 


this, he must have stolen it either from the 
New York 7riune or Albany Evening Jour 
nal, and the Bulletin must remember that 
when it was circulating it in 1888, it had not 
heard of Evans, M.P., or any other au 
thority for it. We now caution the Bulletin 
again against taking up this lie and expound 
it without 
eof July 5, 1852, 


consulting 


ing or ornamenting 
the New York 7ridu 


That elaborate legal device, intended to sup 
press competition in the sugar trade, called 
the Sugar Refiners’ Company, or Sugar Trust, 
received a telling blow on Thursday from the 
General Term of the Supreme Court affirm 
ing the decision of Judge Barrett, which dis 
solved one of the amalgamated corporations 
for violation of charter. We presume that 
greater pains were never taken in the prepa 
ration of legal instruments than were in 
the case of the Sugar Trust to make the con 
solidation fron-clad and bomb-proof in con 

We held from 
however carefully the 
their work, the 
Trust certificates could have 
the the 
rights appertaining to shareholders of incor 
porated companies, and hence that they were 
putting their money intoa blind pool. 


templation of law. have 
the beginning that, 
lawyers might 


holders of 


have done 


standing in courts to enforce 


no 


Judge 
Daniels’s decision amply confirms this con 
clusion, and it goes much further. It takes 


from the Trust the element of continuit 





right of succession, and leaves it swingi 





the air without rest or support of any 
Nobody except the ‘head centre” can know 
from day to day where he sta 





can get any information as a m: 
The payment of dividends ec: 


} 
nave 


ae 
been declared 


forced even after they 
the 


dence of any thing. 


because certificates are 





Of course an appeal will te taken, but in 
the meantime the position of certificate-hold 
ers other than the the Trust is 
most unsatisfactory. They have no legal 


managers of 


status. They must depend upon the honesty 


of the officers altogether. There is no reason 


to doubt their integrity or their responsibili 


ty, but it has been shown within a few davs 
} 


that the ofticers of the Cotton-Oi] Trust, 


i 
men of as fair name and of as 
as any in the street, lost more t 


: } lett ~te} - . 
lion dollars speculating with the money of the 





Trust, in attem 


their own pockets only one-half of the deficit 
This should be a warning to the public to let 
what are called ‘industrial stocks” alone. 
The captains of this sort of industry may be 
all right now, but the chevaliers will get pos 
ession in due tin There is nothing that 
‘ snsW nthe place of publicity and legal 
ren j = ¢ Fr ‘ t v . . ‘ } } ’ . in 





The Court of Appeals has recently decided 





it 
acase of which the circumstances are i 
precedented in ur iris} rd A} t 
the year 1880 one Fran Palmer, a farmer 
somewhat advanced in years. made a will by 
which he gave his est ite, sul ct to certain 
charges, to his grandson, Elmer Palmer 
This Elmer was a boy of about fourteen 
years of age, who seems to have been a fa 
vorite with his grandfather, living w l 
and being aware of the provisions of his 
will. Unfortunately for several of 1 pa 
ties interested, the t ke r * r contin t 
ly proceeded, being a widower, 1 vol 
himself anew in the toils of matr 
as might have been expected nt t ‘ 
of making another wi llis afl 
rrandson, who had by this time reached t 
age of sixteen years, Was naturally distressed 
at this untoward chat his pros 
and effectively preve i f va 
cillatior by tn t his grand 
father a dose of poison A cor rat iry 
te und that this act was 1 i! t vy in tl 
second degree , and the ! Was 
committed to the I Wits iN forma ry and 
in due time proceeded to claim his 
father’s estat r his w somewhat 
after the manner of the parric who bx 
sought the « tfor 1 \ i 
that he was an orphar I \ s 
being unable to { i Vv aut I eT 
ng the will of t t ito 
vrant this re st l ! \ thi 
Co rt of Ay n Ve Ww ible in 
this Stance to ext { > the 
lawye t held ‘ ‘ 
Earl which is a very | ar f 

1dve-made law, t v to a 
OW ievatees to expedite - il 
in this shocking fashion, 7 \ T 
ind dec re t s s 1 
gover eTita 

- 

It is true that cases of s kind are pr 
vided for in the civ iW s shown 
by ] are rry I s ss , ee 
this rather Kes fg the cor : 1 of 

re Court for the R iw shes such 
cTimes ¥ forfteitin g ? her i et the 
State, which shows that the testamentary 
disposition, or the law of inheritance, is 
permitted to ope te ind that then the law 
steps in and deprives the lecatee or heir of 
his property his is not t iw as settled 
by the Court of Appeals. They hold that 
the principle that no one shall be permitted 

f is suffi- 





testators 


their wills 


il ie to cite 
any case In support ¢ f this opinis n except 
one from the United States Supreme Court, 
which certainly goes far to support their 


In that case a person procured in- 
life of ther, 
The Court held 


low a recovery on the policy 


and then 
that to al 
be like 
upon & 
But in the 
itter case the terms of the policy preclude 


surance upon the ano 
nurdered him. 
would 
allowing a man to get the insurance 
building that he had set on fire. 
] 

} 


recovery, and 


the Supreme Court must sus- 


of equity 


3 position upon the maxims 
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PATRONAGE AND THE ELECTIONS. 
THERE appears to be no question in any quar- 
ter that Tuesday week was a very bad day 
for the Republican party as well as for the 
Administration. Both were defeated in New 
York, Virginia, Ohio, and Iowa, and came 
very near being defeated in Massachusetts. 
What was the cause of this catastrophe? 
The President says, we observe, and his pri- 
vate secretary, Mr. Elijah Halford, confirms 
him, that it was all due to “ local causes,” 
working in an ‘‘off year.”” But as we, and 
we believe the public generally, understand 
the matter, the redistribution of offices in 
which the President and his Cabinet have 
been busily engaged during the past eight 
months, was intended to operate as a general 
preventive of disaster of this nature from 
any cause whatever, It was asa general in- 
surance against all risks that Mr. Clarkson 
has made his 20,000 changes in the post-of- 
fices, and that the President and Mr. Win- 
dom have made all the custom-house and in- 
ternal-revenue changes. When the Presi- 
dent began to turn out the Democrats and 
put in ‘ good Republicans” in their places, 
in Virginia to oblige Mahone, in Ohio to 
oblige Foraker, in New York to oblige Platt, 
and in Jowa to oblige Clarkson himself, he 
did not say, ‘I do this to secure the party 
against defeat on account of the tariff, or 
silver, or civil-service reform, or pensions, or 
other Federal questions, but Ido not gua- 
rantee it against defeat from local causes in 
off years.” Ie said: ‘ 1 do this to produce 
harmony among Republicans of all shades, 
so that when election day comes they will act 
together so as te win victories at the polls; 
this, and not mutual edification, being the 
object for which parties exist. I would not 
undertake the immense labor of the last half- 
ycar in satisfying claims, for any object less 
important than this. I am making the party 
safe against all known risks.” 

What has happened must therefore spread 
dismay through the ranks of the faithful. 
They have relied on the proper distribution 
of the offices to put both the Mugwumps and 
the Democrats to shame and confusion, They 
have been so confident that they had hit on 
the right instrument for the purpose that 
they have thrown aside the civil - service 
promises of their platform with a grin over 
the simplicity of those who took them seri- 
ously. If they have no security against 
“local causes,” they have no security at all, 
for who can tell the moment when a ‘‘ local 
cause” may show itself? The President's 
plan is, in fact, like insuring a ship against 
loss from all causes except fire or collision. 
It is but just to President Harrison, how- 
ever, to say that while he was still Senator, 
he recognized the fact that there was no 
safety for an administration in spoils. In 
that great speech of his, on the 26th of 
March, 1886, from which we have so often 
quoted, he said: 

“T freely say to my colleague that the Re- 
publican party would be stronger in Indiana 
if you put every Republican out of office; and 
I think the Democratic party would be weaker 
in precisely the same proportion that you put 
Democrats in.” 

This is exactly what has happened in Iowa, 
In no State has there ever been such a clear- 


Nation. 


The 


{ Number 1272 


it 





ing out of post-offices as the wise and able 
Mr. Clarkson—an Iowa statesman and pub- 
licist—has made in Iowa. What with his 
precautions and the natural tendency of the 
Iowans to Republicanism, the Republican 
majority ought, on the spoils theory, to have 
been about 75,000. Instead of this, they have 
lost the State for the first time since the Re- 
publican party was founded in 1854! In 
Ohio, Foraker has had everything he could 
ask for in the shape of help from the patron- 
age—with the result that we see. He has 
been sunk by collision, and now finds to his 
astonishment that his policy of insurance 
does not include this very serious and very 
common risk. Judge Thurman explained the 
whole matter when he said to a reporter that 
the Republican defeat was due “ primarily ” 
to the fact that ‘‘the national Administration 
and President Harrison have not been ac- 
ceptable to the Reputtlicans so far as the dis- 
tribution of patronage is concerned, and the 
Ohio Republicans have not received what 
they consider their full share.” 

This, we admit, does give the President a 
loophole of escape from responsibility. He 
may very well ask how can he make the 
party safe in any State if he has not offices 
enough to go round. Give him offices 
enough, he may add, and he will carry any 
State in the country, but with the present 
limitations on the number of post-oflices and 
custom-houses, how is he to keep the enemy 
from climbing over the breastworks? 

We do not think it will be easy for Fora- 
ker or Mahone to answer these questions 
satisfactorily. The difficulty caused by the 
inadequate supply of oflices has been present 
to the minds of Republican statesmen ever 
since the party was formed. They have all 
felt, ever since they came into possession of 
the Government, the force of Senator Sher- 
man’s remark the other day, that as there are 
usually seven candidates for every  post- 
office, when you give it to one, you ne- 
cessarily make enemies of the other six, 
This is true of all offices. Each satisfies one 
man, but exasperates and disappoints a 
good many. In earlier days, the spoils sys- 
tem was prevented from working the party 
ruin by the strong hold on the voters of the 
party ideas. Of late years the managers 
have relied less and less on ideas and more 
and more on the offices. Under President 
Harrison they have actually undertaken to 
face the country with offices alone, know- 
ing well that their supply of these was 
short, but thinking that public praying 
and Sunday-school-teaching would carry 
them through. But voters must have ideas. 
They will not be satisfied with other men’s 
getting post-offices. If they cannot have na- 
tional ideas, they will get up local ones and 
vote on them without regard to national con- 
sequences. The high tariff is as great an 
electoral failure as the post-oftices, and for 
precisely the same reason, It does not make 
profits enough to go round. The mass of 
the voters hear of the fine dividends of the 
manufacturers, but they never see the color 
of the money themselves, Other people’s pros- 
perity excites no man’s enthusiasm. When 
you bring politics down to a purely cash 
basis, you have to make the dividends as 








well as the salaries reach the million, in or- 
der to produce really widespread satisfac- 
tion. 

Every right-minded man must sympathize 
with the President and Mr. Clarkson. They 
have done the best they could with the means 
at their command. The results of eight 
months’ patient, prayerful labor have vanished 
inaday. And Mr. Quay, who went down 
into Virginia with his ‘‘ mailed hand,” and 
Senator Hoar, who was watching through 
his spectacles for the ‘‘ morning sun” in that 
quarter—what shall we say of them? May 
this affliction be blessed to them both! May 
they put their trust in better things than post- 
oftices and custom-houses ! 








THE KENTUCKY TRAGEDY, 

Aw attempt to explain the double murder 
committed in Lexington, Ky., on Friday 
last, has been made in the Lventng Post by 
an old resident in the State; but it does not 
hang together with the local view of it, which 
we copy from the Kentucky Leader of Satur 
day: 

“The sad affair which threw the entire city 
into a state of excitement Friday, is to be de- 
plored more than pen can chronicle. The ex- 
citement lasted only for a brief period, and 


was succeeded by a feeling of sorrow so deep 
that it bordered on gloom, There seems to be 


no feeling of resentment in the matter 
towards either Col. Swope or Col. Good- 
loe. The general expression is one of sor- 
row. None has been heard to utter bitter 
words against either of the combatants. Anger 
has been overshadowed by the blacker clouds 
of grief, and if anybody has been disposed to 
take sidesin the matter, they have been re- 
strained by the awfulness of the situation. 
The citizens of Lexington appreciate full well 
the length and breadth and depth of the 
calamity that has fallen upon them by their 
home having been selected as the scene 
for such a_ terrible encounter. The fami- 
lies of both the principals in this, the deadliest 
duel ever fought within the confines of our 
fair city, have the unbounded sympathy of a 
whole community. Col. Swope had no wife or 
children; Col. Goodloe had. It is on them that 
the main burden of a weight of woe rests. 
They deserve the greatest sympathy, and it 
may ea consolation to them to know that a 
city and a nation share their sorrow. ” 

The state of feeling described here is in a 
large degree what the state of fecling would 
be if Tom Platt had met Mr. Warner Miller 
in the Post-office, and they had brutally mur- 
dered each other. There would be ‘‘a feeling 
of sorrow bordering on gloom.” There would 
be no resentment towards the two murderers, 
because it is hard to feel resentment towards 
dead men. There would be considerable dis 
gust at having the city made the scene of 
such an encounter. Finaily, there would be 
great sympathy for the unfortunate families 
of the deceased. But it is because such an 
occurrence would be received in this way 
that none of us thinks of it as a_possibili- 
ty. Itis because no man among us raised 
by education or social position above the 
‘*toughs,” gamblers, confidence men, or pro- 
fessional thieves and burglars, thinks for one 
moment of either killing or being killed as 
among even the remotest chances of his 
day, that such encounters as this never 
take place among us. What is puzzling and 
mysterious about this Kentucky horror is 
that the whole community, including the 
newspapers and the clergymen, receives the 
news of it just as_it would be received in a 
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community where decent men never carry 
arms, or engage in street-fights, or think for 
one moment of murdering or being murder- 
ed by an enemy, or of settling disputes in 
any way except by litigation or arbitration 
The post-mortem sentiments of Kentuckians 
are, in fact, in astounding contradiction to 
theirante-mortem sentiments. The entire city 
of Lexington, high and low, knew well that 
a murderous collision between Swope and 
Goodloe was among the probabilities of 
every day that dawned. They knew well, 
too, that every manin the city who cared 
for his good standing with his neighbors 
was expected, if he quarrelled with any bods 
about anything, to be in a state of readiness 
for a murderous armed conflict with him 


in the public highway. They knew that 


boys in that State are brought up 
to consider the taking of life in petty 


disputes to be often necessary, and possibly 
praiseworthy, and to consider armed self- 
protection, in disregard of police and courts, 
and churches, and colleges, manly and. ad- 
mirabie, and not brutal, savage, and degrad- 
ing. 


Whi, then, this ‘‘ sorrow” and ‘ gloom ” 


and sensation and sympathy, and so 
forth, when the moral sentiment of the 
State is expressed in action? Could there 
be an odder caricature ef Christian 


casuistry than the excuse for Swope put 
forth by Elder Strouse in his funeral ser- 
mon, that was not carrying the 
pistol with which he shot Goodloe, for Good- 
loe, but ‘‘ for a less honorable opponent, who 
he thought might take advantage of him 
when he was unarmed”? Is Kentucky in a 
much more advanced condition socially than 
Ireland in the fifteenth century, when one 
of the Fitzgeralds defended himself 1n good 
faith, before the Council, for having burned 
down the Cathedral of Cashel, by alleging 
that he thought the Archbishop, with whom 
he had had a ‘‘difliculty,” was inside ? 
And how will Goodloe’s boys interpret his 
death in the light of Kentucky social morality ? 
Will they think of it as meaning anything 
but ‘‘ Be ready to take offence ; be ready to 
avenge insults and settle quarrels by knifing 
and shooting ; 


Swope 


be ashamed to restrain your 
temper, to respect the law, to respect human 
life, to set an example of peaceableness and 
forbearance and legality to the ignorant and 
poor, and to raise the credit of your State 
among the civilized communities the 
world ”? 


rn 
ea 


of 


Goodloe was, we 


who knew him well, 


are informed by those 
a man of high character 
and considerable cult‘vation and refinement, 
who abhorred the kentucky standard of 
‘* honor,” and would have left the State and 
brought up his fainily under better social 
conditions if he could have afforded it. Other 
men Of the same kind have, we know, done 


al 
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light Goodloe had on the detestable nature 
of his moral surroundings, the less ex- 
cuse there is for the final act of his 


life. 


seem so hopeless as the readiness of those 


Nothing makes the Kentucky situation 


who loathe it to accept and live under its re 
quirements, and die under themif necessary. 
This barbarism is retarding the growth of a 
State which is extraordinarily blessed in 
‘*sun and soil It turns away 
emigration, and expatriates, or weeds out by 
assassination, men who have either force of 
the In 
quisition did for so longin Spain. Such men 


and station.” 


character or strong convictions, as 
naturally seek regions where they can speak 
the thing they will, and lead the secure lives 
of modern gentlemen, and not the terror 
haunted existence of African 
medieval Jews. 


savages or 


THE WAGER OF BATTLE. 


For a long while Sir Jonah Barrington’s 
recollections of the humors of Irish duelling 
and faction-fighting in his youth, at the clos¢ 
of the last century, were considered the best 
reading of their kind in English literature. 
But of late the Southerners have been far 
outdoing the Irish in this department of hu 
man comedy. 


their fun which 


} 


There is a ferocity, too, in 
not that of 
the [rish, and can hardly be paralleled ex 
cept in the stories of the feuds of the Scotch 
Highlanders before “45. In fact, there 
except Corsica, no country in the civilized 
world to-day which » vividly as 
some parts of the South, do the state of 


was visible in 


is, 


recalls si 
society in which some of the Macgregors 
served up 
where they were staying, 


under a dish-cover, at a house 
the head of their 
hey had slain ina 
‘difficulty’ an hour previously. 
We ask any one who think 


hostess’s brother, whom t 
th ex 
aggerated or highly colored statement to read 
the say that which rinted 
in the Baltimore Su) of a little encou 

which occurred last Friday in 
nut bridge County, West 
Virginia. Henry Miller was charged by 
Mrs. Dr. Z. J. Walker with having insulted 
her in the absence of her husband, Dr. Walk 


DINnKS Is an 


account was | 
nter 
a court-room 


Brownsburg, Rock 


er. On hearing of it the Doctor — pre 
sumably a man of education—determined to 
inflict capital punishment on him without 


any of the preliminaries which in other com 


munities precede the execution of the death 
sentence. He accordingly started in pursuit 
of Miller with a shotgun, and Miller, hear 


ing of this, and being naturally desirous of 


putting in a defence of some kind before his 
death, swore out a warrant and had the Doe 
tor brought before a magistrate, with the 


view of doing what we at t! 


stantly urging Southerners to do in like cir 





cumstances, namely, having hisenemy bound 





what he wished to do. What really civilized 
man wishes to live in a community where 
the most trifling dispute with a neighbor 
over a fence, over a stray hog, over a tres 
passing hen, over an unpleasant remark in 
& specch, over a boy's quarrel on a play 
ground, may compel him to ‘‘ go armed 
and bid a last farewell to his family every 
time house? But the 


he leaves his more 


TI 


Doctor was called on t 


over to kee p the peace, ie Case Was heard, 


and the » give bail in 


He 


gently threatened by 


} J . - » ” S 
to Keep the peace tor tweive months. 


refused, and was then 
‘an experienced official, and a 
th personal worth,” with commit 


the fun began. 


ment to prison. Here 
The Doctor at this point asked, whether as 


: , = } all 
ght or ay lege We do not 


a ri 


k now, to 








under the ci 
sible request "—a 


be aliowed first to eat his dinner and then to 
‘*slap Henry ’—the prosecutor— ‘‘in the 
face.” As Bishop Eastburn said of the 
demand of Dives on Lazarus for a cup of 
water—‘‘to this apparently reasonable but, 


reumstances, wholly inacmis 


negative answer was re 
turned by the upright magistrate. He did 
not absolutely forbid the slapping any 
whe re. but said it could not be done 
*“*here,” ¢. ¢., in the court room lr 
Walker then rose with the air of a in 
who had a painful duty to perform, and 
drew his revolver. It was wre 1 fron 
him by a son of Miller, after which 





scene In the court-room was said by the pre 
siding justice to have become lescribable 
The parties and the audience rolled together 
in an undistinguishable mass, with ‘ 
‘*shufiling of feet Ss Were per 
makers, apparentiy mid ser wer ht 
ing men, but all were firh pistol 
or Wielding chairs or Knives. Some di fromm 
the room, but this, doubtless, only f ited 
the Wat! k or } iv i ff th combatants | vy 
Walker got at Llenry wit! lar rk -Knif 
and managed to hold him firmly while 1 
stabbed him effectively in various parts of 
his person, Henry bei: more than sixty 
vears old and the Doet about tv fiv 
But the ‘* Miller boys” w rm the meant 
operating on the Doctor's rear, w such ef 
fect that he had to let Henry a leoand 
lie down on a benc! Here was prompt 
ly attendel by his wife with a bottle of 
smelling salts, and while engaged in this 
wifely office she was slain by t Miller fin 
and dropped on the “Or The Doctor 
tumbled down beside her, and while he lay 
here the Miller boys finished him with re 
re ated shots 

The best of the storv has st to « ( 
Justice Bosworth, who had previously been 
acting as a magistrate, now turned coroner 
as, apparently, the local law allows, and 
held an inquest on the parties who had been 
pleading before him. The jury found that 
James Miller killed Mrs. Walker, that 
the Miller boys, collectively, killed Dr. 


it Dr. Walker killed Henry 


Mi ier Bes 1CSO ¢ isualties D ) Miller 
is mortally wounded, T. A. Beaver has a 
knife wound in the neck, and John Dempsey 
a pistol wound in the side. What puzzles 


Justice Bosworth now is whe re all the pistols 


came from which were used in the fray, and 
he advances the theory, though with diffi 
de nce, that some were brought into the room 


after the fight becan, that there were several 


varieties of them, and th had a 


light is thrown, however, on 


‘ 
ik one 


man 


magistrate’s own role during the mélée 





ref 
Plast 


the cond 


here be many precedents regulating 


uct of 


a presiding justice when the 


cause or proceeding suspend 
, and fall to with deadly wea 


pons, ! 





‘are not acquainted with them. 


We surmise that in this case the magistrate 
hid under his bench until peace was restored, 
and then prepared to discharge his duties as 
coroner. 

But battles in court-rooms are not, to our 
minds, soe 


able as the fights in school 


enjoy 


rooms #d churches. There was a fight out 
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side a church-door in Tennessee a year or 
two ago, when the wife of one of the combat- 
ants was prevented by the roll of the organ 
from heariug the pistol-shots, and a fight of 
school trustees in Mississippi about the same 
time, which seemed to us to unite the sacred 
and profane, the tragic and ridiculous, more 
pleasingly than any other we have heard of. 
In Mississippi the sight of the blood and hair 
of the trustees on the benches and walls, 
when the children came to school the next 
day, must have been a most impressive and 
improving experience for the little dears. 


MEXICAN RETALIATION. 


IF it be true, as is reported, that the Govern- 
ment of Mexico intends to retaliate upon us, 
in a commercial sense, for Secretary Win- 
dom’s obstruction of importations of silver- 
lead ore from that country, what a spectacle 
will greet the Pan-American Conference 
when it meets, a few days hence. The two 
countries, members of the Conference, lying 
nearest each other, the two having the 
greatest facilities for mutual trade, having 
lately spent millions upon millions of dollars 
in building railways, opening mines, and 
constructing smelting works for the explicit 
purpose of promoting such trade, are now 
taking steps, in the face and eyes of all the 
conferees, to undo the work in which they 
have spent so much time and money, and 
to bring to naught the very aims of the 
great international conference. Is not this 
a brave encouragement to the other mem- 
bers to try and bring about closer commer- 
cial relations when they see existing ones, 
that have been created by private enterprise, 
frustrated by the Governments of the two 
countries ? 

We hope that Mexico will retaliate to the 
fullest possible extent and by all the means 
in her power. Itis of the first importance 
that all the interests in this country which de- 
pend in part upon Mexican trade should feel 
the thumb-screw that Secretary Windom has 
applied to the smelting industry, so that all 
may make common cause in removing the 
pressure. Sefhor Francisco Bulnes, who 
made a speech in the Mexican Congress the 
other day calling attention to Mr. Windom’s 
‘** regulations,” is an enlightened statesman 
and economist and an especial friend of the 
United States. He was never more a friend 
than when he denounced those regulations 
and advised that retaliatory steps be taken. 

The regulations are as contrary to law (our 
law) as they are to common sense. One of 
them prescribes that the products of dif- 
ferent Mexican mines shall not be mixed 
together before arriving at our custom- 
houses—as though we have any right to 
instruct foreigners what they shall or shall 
not do with their own property within 
their own territory. What we have the 
right to do, when a consignment of ore 
comes to the frontier, is to determine whe- 
ther it is silver ore or lead ore in contempla- 
tion of our tariff. Mr, Windom himself has 
said thatif it contains more silver value than 
lead value, it is silver ore, and hence duty 
free. If it has more of value in lead than in 
silver, it is subject to a tax of 114 cent per 
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pound. It is the duty of customs officers 
to decide which is the preponderating metal. 
They have means for reaching such de- 
cision and they rest under responsibilities 
well defined in the law. If the importers 
bring any ores in which the lead preponde- 
rates over the silver in value, they have the 
alternative to pay the duty or to take the 
ore back. In any case of attempted fraud 
the Government may confiscate the lot. All 
this is plain, legal, and customary, but the 
new device for restricting trade is extra-legal, 
and therefore illegal. A regulation forbid- 
ding English manufacturers to mix wool 
and worsted together in cloths, or brass and 
nickel in buttons, to be sent to this country, 
would be just as outré and indefensible. 

The other regulation, which prescribes that 
the value of lead in Mexican ores shall be 
the value of lead in New York minus one 
cent per pound, has no foundation in law, 
but is opposed to express provisions of law, 
which assign to appraisers the duty of fixing 
the values of all imported merchandise and 
determining the methods of procedure in all 
cases of doubt, and require them, in such 
cases, to ascertain the value in the principal 
markets of the exporting country, not the im- 
porting country. 

It is evident that Mr. Windom, being 
satisfied at an early stage of the game that 
he could not rule these ores to be lead ores, 
took steps to satisfy the carbonate mine- 
owners by indirection. But he has not satis. 
fied them. Their newspapers in Montana 
are now demanding his removal from office 
because he did not ‘‘ go the whole figure,” 
and the Mexican press is holding language 
which ought to make every American blush 
for shame. Says the Mexican Jvnancier of 
October 26: 

“Tf the Mexican delegates to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress promptly withdrew, refusing to 
participate in a conference called under the 
pretence of increasing international trade, and 
assembling just at a time when the American 
Secretary of the Treasury was doing his best 
to restrict that trade, they would be justified 
by enlightened public opinion in this country.” 
And in another article the same paper says : 


‘“* The Mexican delegates will, we hope, ask 
bluntly what the policy of President Harri- 
son’s Administration is to be regarding the im- 
portation of the characteristic staple products 
of this country; but, if that Administration 
has no satisfactory reply ready, it is difficult 
to see any reason why the Mexican delegates 
should remain to discuss the glittering gene- 
ralities of international relations.” 

The Mexican Financier is perhaps not 
aware that the prime object of the Pan-Ame- 
rican Conference on our part is to promote 
steamship subsidies rather than to promote 
trade. Lead ores from Mexico would not be 
carried by water in any case. It is of no im- 
portance to our Government whether the 
trade that goes by land is killed or not. Or, 
rather, viewing the case in the light of Sec- 
retary Windom’s regulations, it ¢s of im- 
portance to us that it should be obstructed 
in every possible way. If the Mexican dele- 
gates will ‘‘stand by” long enough to vote 
that the United States ought to pay some 
millions a year out of its abounding surplus 
to half-a-dozen steamship lines, they will ren- 
der us the only service we expect from them. 
They can then return home with our bless- 
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ing, and send their raw ores and coarse 
wools to John Bull to the end of the chapter, 
and we shall not mind a little retaliation, 
because all such things go to the further ob- 
struction of trade. 


SOUTH AMERICAN MAILS. 


Some surprise has been expressed that the 
subsidy-hunters should have been at such 
pains to win Mr. Wanamaker over to their 
schemes, and should let out the fact that 
they have won him by complacently address- 
ing himas ‘‘ your good self.” It is because 
they know that a subsidy must be disguised 
to pass Congress, and they count upon the 
Postmaster-General to recommend it under 
the mask of payment for carrying the mails. 
Shipping subsidies in the United States came 
to an end in 1875, when Congress, by an 
almost unanimous vote, rescinded the con- 
tracts with the Pacific Mail Company, on 
the ground of fraud. What the fraud was, 
the 7ribune declared when it said: ‘‘It has 
been abundantly proved that a million dol- 
lars, more or less, has been spent by the Pa- 
cific Mail Company to get itssubsidy passed.” 
It will be good news to the lobbyists that it 
is proposed to bring back those gcod old 
times. What the subsidy really was, we 
leave the Tribune of those days to say—‘‘a 
wanton theft of $590,000 under the plea of 
sustaining American commerce.” It will be 
sad news to the taxpayers that it is proposed 
to renew the same sort of thieving under the 
same plea. But the attempt will now have 
to be made indirectly ; the reek of the Paci- 
fic Mail scandal stil] attaches too unpleasant- 
ly to a subsidy pure and simple. 

The steamship-owners assert that the Gov- 
ernment does not pay them decently for car- 
rying the mails. To be entirely fair, we will 
admit that one part of their complaint ap- 
pears to be well grounded—their actual pay 
is made considerably less than their nominal 
pay, through their having to meet some inci- 
dental expenses which it would seem the 
Government ought to provide for—expenses 
of cartage and delivery, for example. If 
their only aim were to have some such slight 
injustices remedied, no one could object. 
But when they attempt to make out a case 
of peculiar hardship for themselves, assert 
that the Government asks them to perform a 
great public service for a pitiful return, and 
even go so far as to argue a studied dis- 
crimination against them in favor of foreign 
steamship lines, they forfeit all claim to sym- 
pathy or respect. 

There is a discrimination, but it is in their 
favor. Postmaster-General Vilas concisely 
stated the fact when he told the complaining 
proprietors of the American lines that their 
rate of pay was three times as great as that 
‘* for carriage across the Atlantic,” and also 
‘* three times as great as foreigners are will- 
ing to serve it [the Government] for” on the 
same routes as those followed by their ves- 
sels. That isto say, Mr. Vilas took advan- 
tage of section 4009 of the Revised Statutes, 
which allowed him to pay both sea and in- 
land postage to the American lines, or to 
make their rate of pay $1.60 per pound for 
letter mail and 8 cents per pound for papers 
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and parcels. This, for letters, is at the rate 
of 320 times the freight charges ef the Brazil 
line on coffee, and sixteen times for papers. 
Yet this is the rate spoken of as a ‘‘miserable 
pittance.” To state the facts in another 
way: for the year ending June 30, 1887, the 
mails carried by American lines amounted to 
but one-tenth of all our foreign mails, but 
for performing that service they were paid 
one-fourth of the total outlay for carrying 
foreign mails. That is the sort of discrimi 
nation there is. 

The real pinch comes, of course, from the 
fact that our South American mails are so 
small that even these high rates of pay for 
carrying them do not yield large returns. 
All the indignant declamation over the small- 
ness of the sums paid for the carriage of those 
mails really only serves to call attention to 
the fact that our business relations with 
Spanish America are too slight to create a 
heavy correspondence. Forexample, the Bra- 
zil mail, about which such Homeric lamenta- 
tions are made, was, in 1886, only one-hun- 
dredth part of the buik of the mail to Great 
Britain, one-eighth of that to Austria, about 
the same as that to Portugal, and only about 
twice as great as our mail to Turkey. The 
mail to the Argentine Republic, in the same 
year, was actually less than the mail to Tur- 
key. This famous Brazilian mail amounted, 
in the year named, to about 2,000 pounds of 
letters, less than 2,000,000 letters and postal 
cards, or about half as many as were mailed 
in the New York Post-office in six days of 
that same year. 

But, say the subsidy-hunters, look at the 
enormous distances we travel. Is it right 
that a steamer running between Portland 
and Halifax should be paid as much as one 
plying between New York and Rio de Ja- 
neiro? That depends upon the amount of 
service. This is something almost impossi- 
ble to get into the head of a man with subsi- 
dies before his eyes. He will not look upon 
the Post-oftice as a business department of 
the Government, seeking to serve the peo- 
ple, adjusting its pay to the service render- 
ed, and watching the balance between out 
lay and income with the jealous eye of a re- 
sponsible business man, but wants it to for- 
get everything but ‘‘the flag” and ‘‘the en- 
couragement of commerce.” How would 
the argument from distance work when ap- 
plied to our domestic postal service ? Texas, 
with its vast area and difficult routes, had ex- 
pended upon its mail service in 1888 $1,642,- 
967, at the same time that New York, a State 
of far less extent and much greater ease of 
communication, drew from the Treasury 
$6,129,223. This is wholly inexplicable from 
the subsidy point of view, but is perfectly 
natural from the business point of view, 
since the mail receipts from Texas were but 
$1,010,414, while from New York they 
were $9,270,151. 

The obvious truth that business creates 
mails, and not mails business, with its conse- 
quence—that the way to get large pay for 
carrying the mails is to get large mails to 
carry—is hard for the advocates of subsidies 
to learn, plainly as the statistics of trade and 
of correspondence teach it. We have before 

spoken of the increase of trade with South 
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America during the vast two years—a 


gain 
of 15 per cent. in our exports; in perfect 
keeping with this is the fact that the letter 
mail to Central and South America, in 1887, 
increased 19 per cent., and the pay for its 
carriage correspondingly. In that year there 
were 831 sailings of steamships for South 
America from the ports of New York, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco, as against 712 
for the preceding year. Yet the subsidy 
men think that warmer 
weather is to carry the thermometer to the 
fire. 


the way to get 


THE PANAMA CANAL, 
PANAMA, October 19, ISSv. 
WHEN we sighted the coast of Colombia, the 
air was full of rain, and a mist spread over the 
waters, half obscuring the line of hills close 
by the sea, and wholly eclipsing the higher in- 


land ranges toward the south, which later 
emerged from the shifting clouds. The day 


In 
the perspiration flowed freely; exposed to the 
breeze, the drops still stood out upon the fore 
head, and clothes clung damp and clammy to 


was sunless, but sultry. sheltered nooks 


the flesh, while a chill penetrated to one’s very 
At times a fresh stirred the 
clouds, giving glimpses of serrated mountains 
clothed to their 
tropical forests. 


bones. breeze 


summits with dark-green 
Nowhere was to be seen the 
suggestion of any endeavor to compel nature 
to subserve the needs of man—no clearing, no 
house, no settlement save Porto Bello, tucked 
away in a narrow gorge, with a schooner or 
two at front of it. Even Porto 
Bello, with its history dating back to the days 


anchor in 


of early conquest, has no sign of a garden or 
of a banana grove—has apparently only a few 
adobe houses, the ruins of an ancient fort, and 
what may perhaps be a wharf. Late in the 
day the steamer came into the Bay of Limon, 
Bay, with the 


roofed houses of Aspinwall set among cocoa 


or Navy 


green-painted, red- 


palms on one side, and a long low point of land 
looking like a tangled 
jungle on the other. 
are now succeeded by a drenching flood of 
rain, followed by the sudden fall of a tropical 
night. 
Our first morning on the Is.hmus, and it 

a fair type of those which succeeded, opened 
with a bright, clear sun shinin p 
tranquil bay, and illumining the silvery 
that rose from the marshes in the distance, bui 
in less than a quarter of an hour the sky was 
dark and threatening, and then the floods de 
scended again. 


cloud and 


The mists and 


maze of 


showers 
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With equal unexpected sud 


denness the sun reappeared with scorebir 
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earth to the very crests of the little peaks is a 


saturated vegetable mould, which it were all 
but impossible to drain and render free from 
decaying matter. 

In such a place as this, where the utmost 
caution can with ditticulty 


protect an unac- 


climated stranger from disease, it would re 


quire an extraordinary faculty for the organi- 
management of workmen t& 


ith the fk 


vation and rachiove 


results at all commensurate w ree em 


ployed. The climate exercises a most dele 


terious moral etfect 


The imagination, haunted 


with the fear of speedy death, leads to re 
and fatal 


faculties, from a} 


CA LOSS 


eX} to a numbing of the 


OSUTC, or 
prebensions of danger, which 


serves only the more readily to ripen disease 


n 
in the system. The intluence of luxury-loving 


ofticials, enjoying almost the comforts of Paris 


nh 


back in order to avoid fatigue and hardship, is 


in their exotic hotels, sallying forth rse 


such as to inspire Workmen with conti 


not 
dence of security in their own less protected 


habitations, or in the ident to 


eXposure in 


and 





rain id heat miasmatic 


laboring in the 





airs of a tropical climate The problem of 


controlling and caring for men on such an en 


terprise, under such conditions, requires some 
thing of the military genius for its solution 
The luxury, and the eXcessive precautionary 


measures Which have attach 








Frenchn nh every 1 of his hfe here 
diminished the courage of the workmen to an 
extent which is been poorly appreciated 
More of that plain liv “ gives phy ‘ 
endurance to the s« r in the field, more 
sober pr ider ind less tre 5 auli : 
the part of tlicials, whiul “ have 
proved a panacea for eu es besetting 
he undertak w ertainly bave resulted 
in a larger cube excava t " iw i 
uaVe ell ated ManV pages Ire e bistory 
f trials, delays, and sasiers at LAaAnA : 

Lihere are ny > on tl ps those 
eres n view x t { past 

? Lit roes Were ss 5 tiess ild 
not carcuse f SUD Saturday sunrise 
en M iv, t ( bian Governme lid 
n Ise ou x vuses, and a host more 
t like sor but 1 iay answered that a 
Ww x t agi hue ind | k rtance of a 
ns-isthmian cana ed t be conducted in 

the mauner ng arailway in a populous 
and bealthy region ; its International character 
wou give Warrant tor the siric est discipline 
f employees, for protecuion of them against 
pruden and the snares of licensed dens for 
irink and gambling. <A rigid system, assum- 
ing responsibility over the workmen even to 
the details ress and diet, would have render- 
ed ta easier »y secure a fuli ju ta while 


vet there were resources within reach of the 








heat; again the clouds closed over it, witl The thought of reviving the Panama Canal 
more pelting showers, and so n ied, like sche which has so evidently entered the 
the alternating swing and retur f a pen: | list of historic failures, may seem laughable in 
dulum. The air was too dense to be inhaled | the United States We think confidently of 
with comfort. There was no exhilaration in our Nicaragua plan, and smile at the impetuous 
it, and the rich fragrance of tropical plant: Frenchman, whom many fancy as dreaming 
made it still more oppressive. Inland it is just that he could cut his way at random across 
the same, for the marshland itinues through- | lofty mountain ranges. There seems to be a 
out the width of the Isthmus. Whole villages | misconception in the popular mind regarding 
are built on piles—mere slender posts driven int | the physical characteristics of the Isthmus, It 
the reeking swamp, with board walks similar- | is very mildly mountainous, quile as mildly so 
ly supported leading from house to house | as the region of the Orange Mountains of New 
Some of the towns are on hig er ut Jersey. iassing from coast to coast, It ap- 





even that would be deemed uninhabitable 
marshland in the United States. On the hill: 
bere and there are cted by the 


buildings ere 
Canal Company, in which the questions of 
drainage and ventilation bave been weil con- 
sidered; but even these are not far removed 
from the pestilential morasses below, and the 


pears very low indeed, and the hills seem not 
aligned into ranges, but scattered promiscuous- 
ly about, with deep gaps between, In fact, 
Culebra, the highest summit, barely exceeds 
500 feet, and the canal cut at this section, to 
bring it down to sea level, would only be 26¥ 





feet in depth. Such excavations are not un- 
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paralleled. Nochistongo, in the valley of Mexi- 
co, was dug out to a depth of 700 feet some two 
centuries or more ago. It required thirty 
years to do it, to be sure, but then there were 
no steam drills, no dynamite, no excavators, 
no patent dump-cars to make it easy, in those 
days either. Other great cuts are on record, 
and a sane body of English engineers bas re- 
cently threatened to dig a canal from the 
Mediterranean to the valley of the Jordan, 
and thence to the Red Sea, on the line of which 
would be a trench 728 feet from top to bottom! 
Still, Culebra has been the point from which 
contractors have recoiled in despair. There is 
much in the statement of M. Charles de Les- 
seps that this section “is a great and difficult 
work.” One-fourth of the entire cube of the 
canal is included in this section, the exact 
figures being, according to the Company’s esti- 
mate, 95,150,000 cubic metres for the original 
total, and 23,000,000 cubic metres for Culebra 
alone, 

Of the total cube it is fair to say that nearly 
one-third has been excavated up to the present 
time. But a difliculty of equal magnitude, 
and more perplexing than Culebra, is met in 
the control of the Rio Chagres. Much has been 
heard of the proposed Gamboa dam, which is 
intended to restrain and regulate the waters of 
this stream, but it is worth whiie to state once 
more its dimensions, which, by the plans, were 
to be 115 feet in height and 980 feet wide at the 
base, and all this to be of solid masonry. It is 
almost impossible to estimate the cost of such 
a structure on the Isthmus of Panama, but it 
would be enormous. Then comes the question 
of its ability to serve its purpose, even with a 
storage capacity of over 250,000,000,000 gal- 
lons, in a country having an average annual 
rainfall of 119 inches ! The Chagres crosses the 
line of the canal twenty-eight times in a dis- 
tance of twenty-seven and one-third miles, 
which has necessitated an extensive system of 
‘* derivations,” or artificial channels, connect- 
ing the natural channel from point to point on 
each side of the canal, so that when completed 
there would be two rivers instead of one, with 
the canal between them. 

On the Pacific slope the same difficulty is 
met, but in a less degree, in the control of the 
Rio Grande. Two aqueducts are contemplated 
in the Company’s plans for conveying the 
waters of this stream across the canal, in ad- 
dition to a system of ‘‘ derivations.” The total 
length of these ‘* derivations” would be forty 
miles, only six miles less than the total length 
of the main canal, The cross section, however, 
would be so much smaller that the estimated 
cube would only amount to 10,000,000 cubic 
metres, or about one-tenth that of the canal 
proper, of which nearly 5,000,000 cubic metres 
have already been excavated. 

Work, as is well known, has entirely ceased, 
but the canal has not been abandoned to the 
mercy of the elements, as is commonly believed. 
Large forces of workmen are constantly en- 
gaged in painting the machinery and doing 
what is needful for its protection. A very 
large portion of the plant of the canal is well 
housed in sheds, where it is safe enough, and 
roofs have been erected over excavators and 
other heavy machinery where it stood when 
work was discontinued. So far as could be 
seen, careful attention has been paid to the 
preservation of the minor parts of all machi- 
nery, and the condition of the plant seems to 
be exceptionally good when the nature of the 

climate is considered. ‘There are scrap heaps 
and side-tracks on which cars and worn-out en- 
gines are to be seen rusting out, and at least 
one dredge is going to decay within sight of 
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the basis for many hasty and ill-founded gene- 
ralizations to the effect that canal, plant, and 
all were speeding towards ruin and oblitera- 
tion, 

A commission of engineers will visit the 
Isthmus during the month of November, whose 
first duty will be totake an inventory of the 
entire equipment of the Company, and then to 
consider once more the threadbare question as 
to the practicability of completing the work 
for any reasonable sum of money. American 
engineers have the answer all ready for them, 
but the hopeful Frenchmen, the Colombian 
politicians, and the practical business men on 
the Isthmus reply, ‘‘ The talk of the Americans 
about the ease of building the Nicaragua Canal, 
and the difficulties at Panama, is all part of a 
big game of bluff. When they find that they 
can buy out the concessions and plant of the 
Panama Canal Company for a mere song, they 
will transfer all their ardor and enthusiasm to 
the Isthmus.” This is the current feeling on 
all sides here, and they point out a dozen ob- 
stacles at Nicaragua which are never heard of 
at home. The only circumstance lending any 
color of reason to the argument is the fact 
that, although only one-third of the work has 
been finished, enormous difficulties have been 
overcome by the installation of the plant, a 
benefit which any purchaser would find of im- 
mense value. At the same time the almost 
utter impossibility of controlling the unruly 
Chagres, and the excess of excavation over that 
to be done at Nicaragua, will of themselves 
preclude the revival of the Panama Canal. 

The French have left their impress upon the 
Isthmus in other works than the canal. Art 
and comfort follow them from France and take 
root wherever they plant their banner. On 
approaching Aspinwall, the first object which 
attracts the eye is a fine statue in bronze of 
Columbus standing at the end of a concrete 
pier overlooking the Bay of Limon. On this 
pier are also the palaces of the high officials of 
the canal, surrounded by a thriving grove of 
young cocoa palms, The city of Panama has 
profited even more by the spirit of convenience 
inherent in the recent occupants, From being 
a filthy, ill-kept town it has been transformed 
into a clean and well-paved city. The old board 
side-walks, which used to rot and breed dis- 
ease, have been replaced by concrete, and the 
road to the railway station, which was former- 
ly one long puddle of mud, is now as firm and 
smooth a driveway as one could wish for. The 
yellow adobe houses still crowd close upon the 
street, with artistic balconies overhanging, so 
that none of the old-time quaintness has been 
lost. The plazas, the courtyards filled with 
bananas and palms, the gardens, with their lux- 
uriant foliage and gorgeous flowers, are still 
there, only enhanced in beauty by the aid of 
the Chinese, who, swarming to the Isthmus, 
have brought with them from Cathay the skill 
in landscape gardening which the Colombian 
has not been slow to utilize for the adornment 
of his home. Panama has much of beauty in 
it, the land is high and not difficult to drain, 
and there is seldom a day when a breeze sweet 
and cool from the Pacific fails to sweep across 
the town. It is difficult to see why Panama 
should not be a comfortable and healthy place. 


ENGLAND,—THE TORY SUCCESSION, 


Lonpon, October 25, 1889. 


Eacu of the two great historical English 
parties is at present in a predicament which, 
with some differences, presents some remark- 
able similarities. Each feels that it will be- 
fore long have to select a new leader; each is 





the passing tourist ; and these may have been 


sorely puzzled over the selection. The Liberals 
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cannot hope to enjoy for many more years the 
chieftainship of Mr. Gladstone, for, great as 
is his physical and mental vigor, he must 
before long think of withdrawing to a less fa- 
tiguing life. It is generally supposed that 
when he retires, his place as head of the whole 
party will be offered to a much respected peer, 
Lord Spencer; but this will leave unsettled 
the more troublesome question of who sbould 
lead in the House of Commons, The Tories 
have similarly to provide not only for the con- 
tingency of Lord Salisbury’s abdication—and 
his health is far from strong—but for the 
nearer difficulty of providing a successor to 
Mr. William H. Smith in the leadership of the 
House of Commons. As there is nobody 
among the Tories in the House of Lords suf- 
ficiently eminent or influential to become 
Prime Minister, the choice of a leader in the 
lower house will be virtually the choice of a 
head to the party as a whole, and a successor 
to Lord Salisbury in the place of First Minis- 
ter of the Crown. 

There are practically only two members of 
the present Tory Government who are ‘in the 
running,” as it is expressed, for this great post 
—Mr. Goschen, the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. A. J. Balfour, the present 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, The other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet are, with two exceptions, 
too insignificant personally to be thought of as 
possible candidates. Lord George Hamilton, for 
instance, or Mr. Stanhope, or Mr. Chaplin has 
neither the debating power, nor the influence 
in the party at large, nor the weight of charac- 
ter that is needed to make a man available. 
Sir Michael H. Beach hasa better position, and 
once did lead the House of Commons for two 
months; but his health is not strong, and he 
has latterly fallen into the background, Mr. 
Matthews, the Home Secretary, has plenty of 
talent, but has not won authority either in the 
House of Commons or in the country. Neither 
could be thought of for a moment as against 
the two whom I have first named. Itis these 
two who have practically done a)l the debating 
work of the Government during the last three 
years, and have thereby established a strong 
claim to the confidence of the party. Mr. 
Smith, though nominally their chief, has nei- 
ther the gifts nor the taste for oratorical 
conflicts, and has confined himself to at- 
tending to the order of business and mak- 
ing such almost formal motions as devolve 
on the leader of the House. Every one on 
both sides likes and respects his amiable and 
upright character, so that little of the fire of 
Opposition or Irish Nationalist invective has 
been directed against his head. 

The choice between Mr. Goschen and Mr. 
Balfour is a difficult one, and not the less diflfi- 
cult because their qualifications are diverse in 
nature. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
much the older man, and has a range of know- 
ledge and experience wide in proportion to his 
age. He is a thoroughly trained economist, 
specially conversant with financial questions, 
and well acquainted with the politics of Con- 
tisental Europe. He has filled a great many 
different administrative posts: has been Chan- 
celler of the Duchy of Lancaster, President of 
the Local Government Board, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Ambassador at Constantinople, 
allin the service of Liberal Governments. It 
isa great advantage to know something of the 
inner working of various departments, and to 
be acquainted with the character and capacity 
of the chiefs of the permanent civil service. 
His oratory, if not graceful or polished, is ready 
and forcible. Few speakers used to be listen- 
ed to with more general and. close attention; 
and, though both in matter and in style his 
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speeches have suffered from the more declama- 
tory tone which he has lately adopted, he is 
unquestionably one of the four or five best de 
baters in the House, and probably, taken all 
round, the strongest man on the Conservative 
side. He has almost too much ef that pugna 
city which is a useful quality ina VParliamen- 
tary leader, for he often insists on attacking or 
refuting an opponent when it would be more 
prudent, and conduce much more to the pro 
gress of business, to display that indifference or 
contempt which was one of Mr. Disraeli’s most 
effective weapons. if he 
too prone to irritate his foes, he succeeds in in- 
spiriting his friends; he is always ready to say 
the strong things which the Tory party relish 
es, and he is never at a loss for some sort of ar- 
gument which, whether sound or not when ex- 


However, is rather 


amined in cold blood, will pass muster in de- 
bate, 

The chief objection to him, besides his slight- 
ly too eager or pugnacious temper, is that he 
was not born a Tory, but is a recent recruit to 
the Government, and would indeed probably 
still prefer to describe himself as a Liberal- 
Unionist. No one can blame him for joining a 
Tory Administration, for he had been left in 
the rear by the rapid march of his former 
party even before the great home rule schism 
broke out, and it was at the express request of 
Lord Hartington, the chief of the Liberal-Un- 
ionist section, that he placed his great talents 
at the disposal of Lord Salisbury. Still, the 
rank and file of the Tory party do not feel the 
same attachment to and the same kind of trust 
in a former opponent as they felt towards a 
politician bred up in their own beliefs and im- 
bued with their own traditions, So far as one 
can judge from conversation with average 
Conservatives, whether in or out of Parliament, 
Mr. Goschen has not become to them one of 
themselves, and they do not yet appreciate at 
their due value his abilities and the services 
which he renders to their party. They do not 
quarrel with his opinions; in fact. he is more 
of a Conservative than many among them, 
having no liking for the so-called ‘* Tory-Demo- 
cratic programme,” in which the future 
strength of the Tory party is generally sup- 
posed to lie. But identity of opinion has less 
influence on most men than identity of sympa- 
thies and habits. The career of Mr. Disraeli 
shows that an English party can subordinate its 
sympathies to its interests when the need arises; 
but it took Mr. Disraeli many years to acquire 
his unparalleled ascendancy over those who 
had at first regarded him as an unscrupulous 
Jewish adventurer. Mr. Goschen has no such 
prejudices to overcome. In position and cha- 
racter he iseverything which Mr. Disraeli was 
not. But it is not yet three years since he joined 
the Tory Government, and he bas within his 
own party, within that very Government, what 
Mr. Disraeli never had to contend against—a 
formidable House of Commons rival, whose 
rising brilliance distracts the attention of the 
crowd. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour’s qualifications and 
claims are less easily summed up, because 
his record has been much shorter than Mr. 
Goschen’s. Both his possibilities and his li 
mitations are more largely matter of conjec- 
ture, because he is seventeen years younger, 
and has filled comparatively few official posts. 
It may indeed be said that his administrative 
capacity is still unproved, for it has been test- 
ed only in the government of Ireland ; and 
party spirit rages so fiercely round everything 
that proceeds from the Irish Government that 
even a dispassionate observer, standing out- 
side the tempest of charges and countercharges 
which surrounds Mr. Balfour and his National- 
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ist foes, finds it hard to judge acts done under 
circumstances which are described quite dif 
ferently by friends and foes, and whose results 
have (in many instances) not yet appeared 
Such a dispassionate observer would, however, 
Mr. Balfour had not yet 
proved himself to possess any qualities beyond 
consistency. Tact- 

of tact which avoids difficulties 


probably say that 
those of 
the 
would appear to want ; 


urage and 


sort he 
while as to foresight, 
and that kind of judgment which refuses to 
employ stronger means than the desired end 
requires, it is too soon to pronounce an opinion, 
because the outcome of the policy of coercion 
has not yet appeared, 

But though this might be the view of the de 
tached observer, it is not the view of those in 
the rank 
They are full of 
miration, an unbounded and undoubting ad- 


whose hands Mr. Balfour's fortune lies 
and file of the Tory party. ad- 
miration, not only for his courage and consis 
tency, but also for his penetration, his skill, his 
mastery of the whole position. Their common 
praise for him is ‘‘ the greatest Minister since 
Pitt.” This 
those feminine politicians who have now be 
come a powerful and effective battalion in the 
Conservative host. 


admiration is strongest among 


It prevails also among the 
working members of local Conservative or 
ganizations, and is perhaps least strong among 
the calculating middle-aged Parliamentarians, 
who fear that the * vigor” by which Mr. Bal 
four fascinates the vehement men of the party, 
may provoke a reaction among that large class 
which is waiting to judge his Irish policy by 
In the House 
of Commons Mr. Balfour deserves less hesitat 
ing praise. 
gives little promise, so far, of becoming one. 


its results a year or two hence. 
He is not a great speaker, and 


But he is rapidly becoming an excellent de 
bater. He is quick, keen, ingenious, full of 
courage, willing to encounter Mr. Gladstone at 
the shortest notice, and even when he feels his 
position to be a weak one, he seldom betrays it 
It used to be said of him that 
his mind was too scholastic, too purely dia- 


by bis manner. 


lectical—that he argued, so to speak, tn vacuo, 
like one supporting an academical thesis rather 
than endeavoring to persuade erdinary men, 
many of them slow or obtuse, But his immer 
sion in affairs, and the need thrown on him of 
dealing in every speech with facts, have gone 
far to cure this fault. 

His weak points would seem rather to be an 
extreme scepticism, or rather ‘*‘ negativism,” 
of mind, which makes him far more effective 
in demolishing an antagonist’s case than in 
supporting his own, and an unnecessary bitter- 
ness of tone and scornful attitude towards his 





opponents, which tend to make the debates he | 


joins in more fierce and more protracted than 
they might otherwise be. Like his uncle, Lord 
Salisbury, whom, consciously a little and un 
consciously much more, he imitates, he has not 
only a great power of sarcasm, but a great 
pleasure in it, and 


yates the difficulties of his position by a sneer 


indulging often aggra- 
or a scoff which prudence would have sup- 
Heis by no means malignant, and is 
world of 


ever 


pressed, 





much more social 
London than L 


but his supercilious manner has roused against 


ly popular in the 


rd Salisbury has been 


which is to extent 


be 


him an antagonism 


some 


personal as well as political, and is to re 


gretted in the public interest 
The ferocity of partisanship at this mo 
ment, particularly in the 


as well 


as 
own, 
press, but largely also 
in the speeches of the more 


e active politicians, 


Sngland 
- 


exceeds anything 


fallof Peel more tl 


Man 
the addition of an element of personal rancor 
The 


to a contest of principles and projects. 








he is the object he 


attacks of which ; 
ever, done much to endear Mr. Balfour still 
further to his party. He is beyond doubt the 


most popular figure it contains, 





whose elevation to the leadership would excite 


most euthusiasm. He also seems marked out 
for it by a sort of hereditary right as the 1 

phew of the present Prime Minister. Yet it 
would be difficult to put him over the head of 


Mr. Goschen, a far older as well as far more 


experienced man, whose fighting powers, tl 
different, are certainly not infer 

The usual British device in 0 ‘ t 
remove the elder politician to t llous f 
Lords. Put the Tory party could not spare Mr 
Goschen fromthe House of Commons A cali 
judging Tory, free from personal prepossessior 


and looking solely to the interests « 


would, I think, advise that Mr. Gos . 1 
succeed to the post of leader in t wer 
house, Whether this ought to carry with it 
the reversion to the off of First Minister is 
another question, and a more doubtful or 

It iscomparatively easy t fuce a small taadty 
like the Conservative majority in Parlament 
torally around a leader who is f a lat 

recruit; tt would be n ht er to ft th 
party in the country with entl f one 
whom they have searcely vet learned to think 
of as one of themselves, and who does not ay 

peal to any of their fay te sentiments of 
prejudices, 

It may be askel whether the e! » is 
limited as has been here repr wd Ar 
there not two other persous who might be elk 
vated to the Tory idership, both of the 
conspicuous politicians, botl Approved pear 
liamentary talents i) of these two would 
be glad enough to accept the post. Lord Ran 


dolph Churchill seems to have bitterly regretted 
the precipitancy with which he threw up his 
place in Lord Salisbury’s Government in 
He would welcome 


ary, ISS7. any opportunity 


of recovering the position in his party whi 
he then threw away. What the distant future 
may have in store for so restless and indeed 


irrepressible a spirit, no ene will 


predict, but for the present the path of ambi 
tien is closed to him. Lord Salisbury has 1 

wish to bring him back into a Cabinet in 
which he was not a tranquillizing element. 
Mr. Balfour has got distinctly in front of him, 


and could not be expected to surrender an ad 
iby th 


vantace cained sessions of severe and 


Mr. 


who claims t 


ree 
Goschen and 
embody the 


brilliant combats. Between 


Lord R. Churchill, 





programme of Tory democracy, there is so 
strong a reciprocal repulsion that it is hard 
to imagine them working harmoniously to- 
gether. The only prospect at present open to 
the latter of retrieving his fortunes is that 
which would be offered by the return of Mr. 
Gladstone to power. Were the Tories again 
in opposition, Lord R. Churchill's talent for 
| criticism and invective would find full em 


in his | 


has known since the | 
} 
forty years ago, nor needs | 


ployment, and his claim to share in the spoils 


when the Tory party was next victorious 
would be irresistible. 
The other possible le ader is of a different 


Le 


rule schism, be now the ac- 


and far hicher stamp. d Hartington would, 


but for the home 
knowledged second in command of the Liberal 
party, certain of the succession to Mr. Glad- 


leadership and of the post of Prime 


stone In its 


Minister in any Liberal Government. To se- 
cure his services would be the best thing the 
Tory party at. Both Mr. 
Goschen and Mr. Balfour would willingly ac- 


cept his leadership, while his social position 


could row aim 


and the influence of his character would make 
the Conservatives throughout the country glad 
to have him not only as a House of Commons 
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chief, but ultimately even as Prime Minister. 
He is, however, a Cavendish, the head of one of 
the oldest and greatest of the great Whig houses, 
and he shrinks from entering the ranks of his 
hereditary enemies, even though the differences 
of opinion which separate him from them have 
become comparatively slender. If circum- 
stances compel a fusion between his forces and 
those of Lord Salisbury, he will endeavor to 
give the united party some new name rather 
than call himself a Tory. In the meantime he 
desires to maintain the position as an ally 
standing outside. He is quite right to do so as 
long as he can, but it may be doubted whether 
the approach of a general election will not force 
him, for the sake of his followers, to accept 
that closer union which he has hitherto re- 
sisted, 


EMILE AUGIER. 
Paris, October 31, 1889, 

Tue death of Emile Augier has thrown a 
gloom over our literary world. He was liked 
as @ man as much as he was admired as a 
dramatic writer. He was not often seen in 
society, and lived chiefly in his country house 
near Bougival ; but he went from time to time 
to the Academy, to the French Theatre, which 
was, so to speak, his own house. One who has 
ever seen him there will not forget his tall 
stature, his frank look, his head which re- 
sembled the pictures of Francis IL Those who 
had the good fortune to speak to him will no 
more forget the original and cijever turn of his 
mind, the good sense of his remarks—a good 
sense which never took a commonplace and 
trivial form, but which found amusing and 
witty expression, 

Augier was essentially a Parisian, though he 
was born at Valence; he was sometimes called 
a Gauwlois. He was the grandson of Pigault- 
Lebrun; his father was a bourgeois of Paris ; 
all his family ties were in Paris. He was 
brought up in a Parisian college, and his father 
wished him to become a notary like himself. 
But young Augier preferred the muses to the 
law, and at the age of twenty-four he gave to 
the French Theatre a little piece in verse, called 
the ‘*Cigué,” which immediately established 
his reputation. The ‘*‘Cigué” was a reaction 
against the Romantic movement. Romanti- 
cism had nearly gone out towards the latter 
part of the reign of Louis Philippe—a reign 
which has sometimes been called the reign of 
the bourgeoisie. The author of ‘‘ Hernani,” of 
“Ruy Blas,” of the ‘‘ Roi s’amuse” seemed 
asleep in his chair in the House of Peers. Ro- 
manticism in 1844 seemed a little out of fash- 
ion: the day of the unfortunate young Wer- 
ther, of Chateaubriand’s *‘ René,” of Alfred de 
Vigny’s *‘ Chatterton,” of Alexandre Dumas’s 
“Antony” (“Elle me résistait, je lai assassinée”), 
was past. ‘' Antony” seemed almost comical. 
The heroes of the Romantic school were too 
diabolical; they constantly threatened society, 
they defied the law under a quiet, well-consti- 
tuted government, which seemed in 1844 to be 
perfectly safe, at amoment when nobody could 
prophesy the Revolution of 1848 and all that 
followed it. 

A new literary school was timidly founded 
by Ponsard, the author of ‘* Lueréce,” and Au- 
gier became the first lieutenant of Ponsard. 
‘*Lucréce” was the type of the new classic 
tragedy; the ‘ Cigué” was the type of the neo- 
Greek comedy. I confess to having but a mode- 
rate admiration for the now forgotten ‘ Lu- 
créce.” The versification of the ‘‘Cigué” is 


pure and at times charming, but the play has 
no solidity, Young Clinias, the melancholic 
Athenian who is on the point of committing 
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suicide, but who condescends to live for the 
young slave Hippolyte, finding a new reason for 
living in her beauty, is as false, in one sense, 
as the Greeks painted by Ingresin his ‘* Strato- 
nice.” The ‘*Cigué” is a very clever imita- 
tion, but it is an imitation; it was written by 
Augier when he was still full of his college 
lessons. This return to antiquity was a protest 
against Romanticism. There was, rfortunate- 
ly, another way of protesting against it, a way 
better suited to the robust mind of Augier: 
the Romantics were always, so to speak, out of 
nature; the return to nature was the true 
method, which Augier finally adopted. He 
became an unconscious founder of the modern 
realistic school, which studies the true man and 
the true woman, which takes its dramas and 
its comedies from life itself. 

I see the first symptoms of this change in the 
“ Aventuriére.” Though this drama develops 
itself in a somewhat fantastic region and the 
costumes are antiquated, itis inspired by direct 
analysis; and, if you change the costumes and 
the names, the ‘‘ Aventuriére ” might almest be 
called the ‘‘ Demi-monde.” It is a prophetic 
piece, realistic under a Romantic garb; and 
beneath the versification, which at times is 
splendid and almost Cornelian, you feel the 
movement of passion as rapid as if the play 
were entirely written in prose. I have, I ad- 
mit, a great affection for the ‘‘ Aventuriére,” 
perhaps because I have seen it so admirably 
played at the French Theatre by various act- 
ors and actresses, 

Augier always liked to write in verse, though 
he adopted prose more and more frequently as 
he became more and more realistic. He had, 
however, not much of the poet in him; he 
was not lyrical. Let us compare, for instance, 
two passages from Augier and from Musset on 
the same subject, the development of feminine 
modesty—the transition, if you ‘ike, from the 
girl tothe woman, In “* Phiiberte” Julie says 
to her sister : 

* Tu n’étais qu’un enfant, ma s eur, jusqu’a ce jour ; 
Tu viens, en un instant, de faire un pas immense, 
Car c’est Ala pudeur que la femme commence, 

Et la pudeur, au fond, n’est que lesentiment 


Qu’un homme peut nous voir avec des yeux d’a- 
maunt.”’ 
This is Augier ; now, here is Musset : 
** NINON, 
**L’eau, la terre et les vents, tout s'emplit d’har- 
monies, 
Un jeune rossignol chante au fond de mon cceur. 
J’entends sous les roseaux murmures des génies, 
Al-je de nouveaux sens inconnus a ma sceur ? 


** NINETTE, 
** Pourquoi ne puis-je voir sans plaisir et sans peine 

Les baisers du zéphyr trembler sur la fontaine, 

Et Vombre des tilleuls passer sur mes bras nus? 

Ma sceur est un enfant—et je ne le suis plus.”’ 

The moralist in Augier comes before the 
poet. He soon gave himself entirely to the 
study of modern society, ‘‘ a society,” he said 
in his reception speech atthe French Academy, 
** quite new, without a past, without traditions, 
without a belief, and even without prejudices; 
a land of equality in which wealth has become 
the object of every ambition, since it is the only 
possible inequality.” Augier struck a very 
happy vein when he dramatized the contrast 
between this new society and what remains of 
the old, in the ‘‘Gendre de M. Poirier.” 1 
think that the ‘‘Gendre de M. Poirier” and 
the ‘*‘ Demi-monde ” of Alexandre Dumas, the 
son, are the most typical plays of our modern 
theatre. They will probably outlast any 
other in what the French Theatre calls the 
répertoire, that is to say, the collection of 
plays which can be played at all times, the 
substratum formed by Moliére, Racine, Cor- 
neille, Marivaux, Beaumarchais, etc. It is no 
smal] glory to have added something to this 
répertotre. 

If we had to write the history of what may 
be called the realistic theatre of our time, we 
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should have to pay much attention to dates, 
and the dates would show that Emile Augier 
preceded Alexandre Dumas, the son. ‘ Ga- 
brielle” appeared in 1849, and the ‘* Dame aux 
Camélias” in 1851, three years afterwards. 
And here it may be said that the ‘‘ Dame aux 
Camélias” hardly belongs to realistic art: it is 
half romantic; it introduces on the stage the 


' fallen woman, the venal woman, whom our 


ancestors always kept inthe background, but 
she is poetized and surrounded by a halo—‘t Et 
Vamour m’a refait une virginité.” She is even 
more poetical than the Marion Delorme of 
Hugo. The realistic work of Dumas only real- 
ly begins in the ‘* Demi-monde” in 1855. Here 
we see the guilty woman in her true aspect, 
and before the ‘* Demi-monde” Augier had 
already written ‘‘ Gabrielle,” the ‘‘Gendre de 
M. Poirier,” and ‘‘ Ceinture dorée.” But why 
should we make odious comparisons? Let us 
simply enjoy the happy rivalry which gave us 
at the same time, in the same years, the ‘‘Ma- 
riage d’Olympe” and the *‘ Question d’argent,” 
the ‘* Lionnes pauvres,” and the ‘ Fils natu- 
rel,” ‘‘ Maitre Guérin,” and the ‘‘ Ami des 
femmes,” Augier and Dumas have both tried 
to bring moral lessons on the stage. Those of 
Dumas are perhaps the more original, those of 
Augier are on the whole sounder and better. 
Augier is less paradoxical, less sophistical ; his 
morality, if the expression be allowable, is 
more moral, 

The revolution which they wrought in the 
French stage was of some importance, as, ever 
since 1550, social questions have all been dis- 
cussed under a dramatic form. The divorce 
law which was passed a few years ago, would 
perhaps never have been voted it the divorce 
question had not been many times treated by 
the modern dramatists. The social position of 
the natural son has been a favorite subject for 
Alexandre Dumas, and it is not impossible that 
the French legislation may some day be re- 
formed on this very important question. 1 will 
return a moment to the ‘‘Gendre de M. Poi- 
rier,’ Augier’s masterpiece. Nowhere has he 
shown more forcibly the contrast between t!e 
French bourgeois who bas built up a great for- 
tune by his work—full of ambition, also of 
envy—and the French nobleman, who does no 
work, and who thinks he is paying a great 
honor to the daughter of the bourgeois in mar- 
rying her: she brings him a fortune, he brings 
her a title. Got, who played so long the part 
of M. Poirier, resembled much, in that part, 
M. Dufaure, the great lawyer. He was truly 
inimitable. Every one in Paris knew whom M, 
Augier had in his eye when he painted the son- 
in-law of M. Poirier, so impudent to his father- 
in-law, so unjust and cruel to his wife. The 
drama which is represented in the ‘‘ Gendre 
de M. Poirier” is seen constantly in our soci- 
ety. Though the French nobility lost its pri- 
vileges a hundred years ago, there is still in its 
old names a prestige, a force cf imagination, 
which has preserved all its power; the daugh- 
ters of our rich, jealous, and proud middle 
class are often too ready to feel its influence, 
Augier was essentially a representative of the 
French bourgeoisie; he knew its virtues, he 
knew also its defects. He tried, in all his plays, 
to correct those defects and encourage those 
virtues. He was severe on the scandals of ill- 
acquired wealth, its vanities and follies. 

During the Second Empire, at the time when 
the Italian war had endangered the temporal 
power of the Papacy, and when the struggle 
between clericalism and anti-clericulism was 
fierce in the press and in the Chambers, Augier 
took sides with the Liberals. He believed in 
the mysterious power of the Jesuits, and the 
true title of his piece ‘‘ Le Fils de Giboyer” 
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might be ‘‘ The Clericals.” Augier never was 
a political partisan. He was, under the Empire, 
a friend of Prince Napoleon and Princess Ma- 
thilde, and would have been made a Senator if 
the Revolution of 1870 had not taken place. He 
was a Conservative, but his conservatism had 
not taken the form of any particular creed. 
He lived chiefly, one may say wholly, for his 
literary work, 


Correspondence. 


THE OHIO ELECTION, 
To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 

Str: Your readers in other States may not be 
aware of the full significance of the recent 
election in this State for the cause of tariff re- 
form. For the first time in some years, the 
Democratic platform was squarely and unmis- 
takably a tariff-reform document. Mr. Camp- 
bell, although he had been regarded hereto- 
fore as an adherent of Randall and his school, 
was wise enough to catch the trend of popular 
sentiment, and came out earnestly for the re- 
form, expressly endorsing Cleveland’s position 
again and again from the beginning to the end 
of the campaign. His election makes it safe to 
predict that the mythical high-tariff Democrat 
will never again serve as a bugbear to prevent 
an honest declaration of principles, 

To any well-informed Ohio Democrat. it is 
hard to conceive how the friends of Governor 
Hill can keep up the farce of treating him as a 
candidate for the Presidency. Whatever he 
might be able to do in New York, the Demo- 
cracy of the West and South have no use for 
him, The general belief that his treachery de- 
feated Cleveland, and the general lack of 
power to see anything worthy of respect in 
either his character or his ability, are certainly 
enough to convince any thinking person that 
his nomination would make defeat inevitable 
and overwhelming. The effort of the New 
York Sun to couple the interests of Hill and 
Campbell together, so far as it has any effect 
at all, will only result in injuring Campbell 
among the Demccrats of his own State. 

It may be safely asserted that Foraker’s 
prestige as a leader is for ever gone; but there 
are rumors afloat which, if true, indicate that 
he will seek revenge upon certain prominent 
men of his party who are supposed to have 
been lukewarm in their support of him, As 
leader of a band of political ‘*‘ regulators,” he 
would certainly make if; interesting for his de- 
relict party associates and profitable for the 
Democrats as well. The country is to be con- 
gratulated that his candidacy for the oftice of 
President is no longer a possibility. 

The effect of our election on State affairs 
will not be sogreat as might be supposed. No 
doubt a hope that the Democrats would repeal 
the law against Sunday liquor-selling cost the 
Republicans a great many votes in Cincinnati, 
but the hope will hardly be realized. There 
are very few legislative constituencies outside 
of Cincinnati with which a vote for repeal 
would not injure a man’s prospect for re- 
election, The registration law will probably 
remain about as it is, and a well-directed move- 
ment might result in the adoption of the Aus- 
tralian ballot system. Ww. 

Ou10, Noven.ber 8, 1889. 





THE SUICIDE OF NEW ENGLAND. 
To THE EpiTroR OF THE NaTION: 


Sir: The decline of prosperity in Vermont 
and New Hampshire is one of the most impor- 
tant and instructive financial phenomena of 
the time, and I refer to it because I believe 
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there is a much more perfect explanation than 
that given by ‘*G, W. A.,” and one more con- 
sistent with remedy. 

Ten years ago, more or less, Vermont passed 
a law requiring every inhabitant to make a 
sworn return of his personal property for taxa- 
tion. In discussions of the subject I argued re- 
peatedly and publicly that if they would en- 
force that law for twenty-five years, it would 
reduce Vermont to a desert—a_ prediction 
which there is certainly now noreason to with- 
draw. The reasoning is the simplest possible. 
All that gives land any value is the quick capi- 
tal employed upon it. If land in Wall Street 
is worth $100 per square foot, and land within 
twenty miles of it is not worth one-tenth as 
many cents, it is simply because the former is 
the home of miilions of quick capital, while 
the latter does not enjoy even the value of a 
man’s labor. It follows that any process which 
brings quick capital to land adds to its value, 
while that which drives away quick capital de- 
creases the value of land. 

Now, land and buildings cannot be moved, 
but quick capital can be changed from one 
place to another with comparative ease. Great 
care must be taken, therefore, in the interest of 
the land, how quick capital is treated. 


Sup- 
pose, of two States or cities, one says: ** Bring 
your guick capital here. We will 
what you do with it, will never tax it, and 
never disturb you in any way.” 
says: ‘‘If you bring your capital here, you 
must make a sworn return of the amount every 


never ask 


The other one 


year for taxation, no matter in what form it 
may be invested.” Is it not evident to which 
quick capital will go, and in which land will 
have the most, and most increasing, value, and 
be best abie to pay its taxes ? 

All through New England the Puritan spirit 
of narrow but determined justice demands by 
law that quick capital shall pay its share of 
taxes, though the effect of bad law isin many 
rhe 


where the 


parts tempered by bad administration. 
climax is reached in Massachusetts, 
law itself faces both ways. It says that every 
person shall make a return of his personal 
property, or, failing to do so, shall be doomed 
by the assessors according to their best know- 
ledge and belief, or, in other words, may pay 


just what the assessors choose to accept. As a 
result, there is a curious game of ** puss in the 
corner” going on among the towns. In those 


where the assessors stand upon the letter of 
the law, quick capital winces and writhes and 
takes to flight as fast as it can. Where the 
assessors have even an instinctive idea of finan- 
cial policy, quick capital nestles in comfort, 
and many a town gets nearly all its taxes paid 
by a few millionaires, whose gratitude for ex- 
emption from the inquisitorial methods of the 
city assessors finds further expression in gifts of 
town-halis, public libraries, et 

G.. - Wee New 
Hampshire are considering expedients for at- 
One very simple and ef- 
If they 
would guarantee personal property from taxa- 
tion for the next twenty five years, and raise 

n 


says that Vermont and 


tracting population. 


fective one lies ready at their hands. 


all their revenue from lan 
would find the farms taken up even: 
than they are now abandoned, because the rush 
of quick capital into the State would create 
such a demand for farm produce at high prices, 
G. B. 


iand buildings, they 


nore quickly 


Bostos, November 9. i889, 


THE JAPANESE CABINET AND LEGIS- 
LATURE. 
To rae Eprrorn or THE Nation: 
Sir: Your Boston correspondent ‘“G. B.” 
is very ingenious in finding facts and illustra- 











tions in support of his contention that the 


members of the Cabinet should have seats in 
Congress, but he has missed one example. In 
the fifty-fourth article of the 
stitution proper we read; ‘* The 
State and the 


may, atany time, take seats and speak in either 


Japanese Con 
Ministers of 
Delezates of the Government 
house.” Again, under the part relating to the 
law of the houses of Parliament, this privilege 
is more specifically expla ned in a separate 


chapter. To set forth the matter as clearly as 


possible, allow me to quote from those a x 
as follows : 

‘*The Ministers of State and the D ates of 
the Government shall be allowed at any t 
to speak. But the speech of mo member shall 


be interrupted that they may do s« 

““When a bill has been 
house to a committee, the Ministers of State 
and the Delegates of the Government may 
attend the meetings of the mimittee and 
there express their opinions.” 

“A committee in meeting may, by 
the President, demand explanations from the 
Delegates of the Government. 

“The Ministers of State and the Delegates 
of the Government, exce 


referred in either 





‘ te} st 
”m SU ras Ae 






; 
bers of the House, shall have no vote in the 
House.” 

The two remairing articles of that upter 
as they have no special connect with this 
subject, need not be quoted. But in the next 
chapter we tind the following a 
ing the manner of putting all questions to t 
Government ; 

* When a member in either house desires to 
put a question to the Government, he s 
required to obtain the support of not less tha 
thirty members. In putting such a ~ 
the member proposing it shall draw \ 
cise memorandum and present it to the fre 
dent, after he shall have signed it n ntly 
with the supporters.”’ 

“The President shall transmit the memoran 
dum on questions to the Govert A Minis 
ter of State shall then either ediately a 
swer the questions or tix the date f ak 
such answer, : when he does ys 
shall explici ate his reasons t! I 





The Japanese Constitution was written alts 
a careful consideration and ce arison of t 


Constitutions of the United States and of many 


of the European countries I l, therefor 
pretty certain that “G. B.” w t ad t 
know that the Japanese state agree with 
him on that question of public policy 
CLEM 
Mito, October 5, 18s 


JAPAN AND WORDSWORTH. 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION 
Sir: A contribution has come from Japan t 
the alwavs lve ntroversy, What is art 
Mr. Theodore Wores, who exhibited in New 
ightful lection 


York two winters ago a del 
of his paintings of J: 


Septem 


has written a paper 


ber, 1884), ** An American . in Japan,” in 


nature of Japanese 


which he lets us int f I 
art, takes us to a@ point where we can descry 


he aim of the artist and watch bis methods, as 


e by Gonse in his‘ L’Art Ja- 


t 
has not been don 
ponais,’ nor by Christopher Dresser in his book 
on the arts of Japan, nor the writers in Bing’s 
lapon Artistique. 


reading the Japanese 


periodical, Le 
y 


it is interesting, in 


artists’ own statement of their aim and their 
methods, to find that it runs side by side with 
the statement of his aims and methods made 
by that other passionate worshipper of nature 
aud reality, but artist in another medium, 
Wordsworth. Mr. Wores showed to a com- 
pany of Japanese artists, who were putting 
eager questions to him about European art 
and artists, some photographs of pictures 
which he had with him. 
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sn They + seemed much pleased, but were aston- 
ished when I told them the amount of time 
which had been required in painting them. 
They argued that a painter should spend a 
great deal of time in observing nature, and, 
when he had thought out his picture perfectly 
in his mind, and was saturated with his sub- 
ject, should seize his brush and dash off the 
picture in a few hours or minutes. It is the 
spirit more than the substance that the Japan- 
ese artist strives to produce, He does not at- 
tempt slavishly to reproduce the textures of 
the trees, rocks, and other objects in a land- 
scape. A mere suggestion of one of na _ure’s 
moods that serves to bring back to the mind 
the impression that it received, is, in his opi- 
nion, quite enough, even if expressed in half a 
dozen strokes of the brush. The graceful and 
lifelike action of a bird suggested in a few 
strokes is far more commendable in his eyes 
than the most clever and realistic rendering of 
its feathery texture. . . 

‘One of these artists afterwards visited me 
in my studio. Although he seemed pleased 
with much that he saw, he expressed himself 
as follows: ‘ [ hardly know what to say, this is 
all so strange and new to me, However, it 
seems to me,’ he added rather reluctantly, ‘that 
your chief aim is to produce a real effect; in 
fact, you strive to make your picture look so 
real as to deceive one into the belief that he is 
looking at nature. Now, do you think that 
this can be accomplished with paint ¢ Do you 
think you can succeed well enough to warrant 
your making that your chief aim?’ And, 
indeed, I found it to be a very general belief 
among Japanese artists that European painters 
strive to produce realistic effects only, and 
never attempt to express noble thoughts or 
poetic ideas in their works. 

“The Japanese artist depends but little on 
direct sketches from nature, and his work is 
almost entirely the result of observation. His 
mind seems to retain to a wonderful degree the 
impressions it receives of color andform. Sub- 
ordinate details, bowever, are not so firmly 
impressed on his mind as to cause bim to lose 
sight of the genera! effects of line and color. 
It is hardly conceivable to the European artist, 
who is accustomed to make most careful studies 
from nature, that realism can be carried so far 
with mental studies only.” 


Mr. Wores met a sculptor of works which 
were masterly in modelling and action and 
daring in subject, which, in Mr, Wores’s opi- 
nion, would take rank in any exhibition of Eu- 
ropean sculpture, and this artist he found, to 
his astonishment, ‘‘ worked entirely without 
models, and knew nothing of anatomy beyond 
what his observation of living figures had 
taught him.” 

One might fancy a transmigration of the soul 
of Wordsworth into these Japanese artist cri- 
tics. In the same language does he describe 
his method in his own art to his friend Au- 
brey de Vere (I quote from Myers’s ‘ Life of 
Wordsworth’). 


** He [Scott] took pains, Wordsworth said; he 
went out with his pencil and note- book and jot- 
ted down whatever struck him most—a river 
rippling over tbe sands, a ruined tower ona 
rock above it, a promontory and a mountain- 
ash waving its red berries, He went home and 
wove the whole into a poetical description. 

Sut nature does not permit an inventory to be 
made of her charms, He should have left his 
pencil and note-book at home, fixed his eye as 
he walked with a reverent attention on all that 
surrounded him, and taken allinto a heart that 
could understand and enjoy. Then, after seve- 
ral days had passed by, he should have inter- 
rogated his memory as tothe scene. He would 
have discovered that while much of what he 
had admired was preserved to him, much was 
also most wisely obliterated; that which re- 
mained—the picture surviving in his mind— 
would have presented the ideal and essential 
truth of the scene, and done so ina large part 
by discarding much which, though in itself 
striking, was not characteristic. In every 
scene many of the most brilliant details are 
but accidental; a true eye for nature does not 
note them, or at least does not dwell on them.” 


If the Japanese artist, as Mr. Wores has ex- 
pressed it, is content with ‘‘ a mere suggestion 
of one of nature’s moods,” he is an impres- 
sionist. This singleness and isolation of effect 
converts a scene into a subject, evaporates a 





landscape into an impression, spiritualizes a 
figure into a feeling. Such Japanese treatment 
also lends an individuality, a specialness, a 
spiritual and personal charm. Such a glimpse 
of a picture sounds a note struck from the 
spirit of the artist. ‘To return to Wordsworth. 
In that essay which brougbt down in floods the 
rage and scorn of the Edinburgh Review—the 
preface to the second edition of the * Lyrical 
Ballads’—‘‘ the feeling therein developed gives 
importance to the action and situation, and 
not the action and situation to the feeling.” 
This isolation of effect, by the way, shows it- 
self in the limits and shape of the pictures of 
this class. A mere slice often will be taken 
from nature by the Japanese artist. 

In Japanese paintings how delicate often is 
the form, and yet how distinct and arresting 
is the savor, the feeling, which they exhale. 
Again Wordsworth is their ally and spokes- 
man: ‘One being is elevated above another in 
proportion as he possesses the capability of 
being excited without the application of gross 
and violent stimulants.” 

The same fondness for a mere impression, 
the same singleness and isolation of effect, has 
made the little uta the favorite form of verse 
with the Japanese. It is a sort of madrigal, 
sonnet, Greek epigram. Listen to this uta 
written on the eve of a great battle by a gene- 
ral four hundred years ago, Most utas are 
still shorter: 

‘* The mist of night has filled my tent, liquid Is the 
autumn air, 

Across the moon the wild geese darkly draw their 

fiving line. 

On this side the mountains of Yetchigo, on that the 

plains of Noto. 


Now the pain I felt at absence from the one I love 
Has stiller grown In the beauty of this night.’ 


A, D. SAVAGE. 
NEw York, 





JOHN ADAMS AND BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In connection with the reference to the 
feud between John Adams and Franklin in 
your review of Mr. Morse’s life of the latter in 
your issue of October 24, the following extract 
from a letter in my possession may be of inte- 
rest. G. H.N. 


Boston, November 2, 1889. 

Quincy, May 5, 1817. 

Drar Sir: The volume of Dr. Franklin’s 
Correspondence has seemed to make me live 
over again my Life at Passy. I rejoice that 
the Publick are to have a compleat Edition of 
his Works, for there is scarce a scratch of his 
Pen that is not worth preserving. 

1 am pleased to see you at length appearing 
on the Stage of human Affairs. . . . Asl 
am within a year or two of the age of Dr. 
Franklin at his Decease, I cannot expect to see 
the Sequel of his Works; but if ever you visit 
your native Country, a visit from you will 
ae oblige your old and sincere 


‘riend, Joun ADAMS. 
WILurAM TEMPLE FRANKLIN, Esqr., 
London. 





QUESTIONABLE STATISTICS. 


To THE EprToR oF THE NATION: 


Sm: The fifth annual report of the Com- 
mission of Labor is devoted to the condition of 
workingwomen in large cities. Three hundred 
and forty-three industries and twenty-two 
cities were selected. Thesubject is of the high- 
est importance, and some of the tables in this 
report are valuable, but not all. On page 325 
I find a table showing the conjugal condition 
of the women engaged in those industries, in 
those cities, to be as follows: Single, 15,387 ; 
married, 745; widowed, 1,038 ; divorced, 43 ; 
separated, 214. 

Now, can any one believe that there are no 








more than forty-three divorced women engaged 
in those industries in those cities? Charleston 
may have none, but I do not believe that 
Brooklyn, Buffalo, Indianapolis, and Richmond 
have no divorced women engaged in those in- 
dustries. Boston has more than two, and New 
York more than three, to my personal know- 
ledge, and I feel confident that the other cities 
mentioned have more than the number re- 
turned, viz. : Atlanta 3, Baltimore 1, Chicago 
4, Cincinnati 3, Cleveland 1, Louisville 5, 
Newark 1, New Orleans 1, Philadelphia 4, Pro- 
vidence 4, St. Louis 5, St. Paul 1, San Francisco 
4, Savannah 1. 

These figures are so utterly at variance with 
common knowledge as to call for explanation. 
Can Commissioner Wright inform us how it 
happens that he has reported the number of 
divorced workingwomen in these cities so low 
as forty-three ? A DouBTER. 


New York, ovember 4, 1889. 





A PLEA FOR OCCULTISM. 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 


Srr: Reading your article about Mr. F, 
Legge’s ‘The Origin of Modern Occultism,’ I 
feel compelied to protest against this offhand 
way of judging people whom to know one 
would have to study carefully in their writ- 
ings. It would take me too long to try a refu- 
tation of what is stated in your paper, but I 
want to mention that I have had the advan- 
tage of a German college education, where our 
teachers of religion were exceedingly impartial 
and analyzed the Christian religion from the 
point of view of logic. I have found, when 
comparing the writings of certain Occultists 
with those of dogmatic Christians, that there 
is infinitely more logic in the claims of the Oc- 
cultists than in those of dogmatic Christianity. 
If any of your readers likes to decide the ques- 
tion, I can only advise him to study profoundly 
the writings of both, and compare for himself; 
but people who would go to such trouble are 
already so far above the great mass of the peo- 
ple that lam afraid only a few are ready to 
undertake such a task, It is so much easier 
for the average money-maker to buy a corner 
lot in heaven by subsidizing some church than 
it would be to use hisown judgment and tackle 
intricate questions concerning the destiny of 
man. W. 





MORE LIGHT ON MYCEN.E. 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Two new items in confirmation of the 
barbaric character of the interments at My- 
cenm discovered by Schliemann have just come 
to me and are worth noting in the general 
connection. One is the relation of excava- 
tions made in the Ukraine by Dr. G. Ossowski 
of Cracow, in which excavations were found 
a vase with ornaments closely analogous to the 
animal decorations on some objects found by 
Schliemann at Mycene, but also in company 
with others of undoubted Greek provenance, 
and which Dr. Ossowski assigns to the art of 
Panticapzum and the interval from 650 to 480 
B. C., the provenance being made most proba- 
ble by coins of that town. I should have 
hardly put the Greek pottery so early as even 
480, but it is possible. The gold buttons and 
ornaments for the robes of the dead also strik- 
ingly resemble the similar objects in the My- 
cenz tombs, and the grave was that of a Sey- 
thian lady of rank, probably of a royal family. 
Asin the Mycene tomb, the work is divided 
into two categories, cne of Greek provenance, 
and the other, which is very’ nearly identical 
in the two interments, of barbaric authorship, 
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attributable only to the time and authors of 
the interment. 

The other item is contained in a note which 
I transcribe fully, from an American dentist 
in Dresden : 


DeaR Sir: In your interesting letter on 
the tomb of Pharis, published in the Nation of 
August 8, you speak of the skeleton which 
Schliemann supposed to be Agamemnon, as 
that of a woman, apparently a northern bar- 
barian. Some years ago I saw the lower jaw 
of this skeleton, the only fragment of it which 
was at the time in the Schliemann collection 
in Athens, and at once declared it to be of 
Slavic type. As an American dentist, with a 
practice which has for many years extended 
over a great part of northern Europe, I have 
come to regard the race type as stamped upon 
the most enduring portion of the human frame, 
the jaws and teeth, as a record which, when we 
are able to read it aright, will have a consider- 
able significance. Therefore I venture to send 
my recollection of the impression that lower 
jaw made upon my mind nine years ago, You 
are doubtless aware of the fact that abnormal- 
ly large jaws are usually female. Believe me, 
ete., Yours very sincerely, 

N.S. JENKINS. 

Dr. Jenkins’s communication loses none of 
its value from the mistake he is under, viz., 
that the jaw-bone he alludes to is that of the 
‘* Agamemnon,” which skeleton is left at My- 
cenw, and has never been in the Athens Mu- 
seum that I know, and as I believe; for the de- 
termination of the Slavic type for either of the 
skeletons in the collective tomb has the same 
significance, as proving the barbaric origin of 
the race which made the interment. The 
proofs of this are now so many and so conver- 
gent that there can remain no doubt, in the 
mind of an unprejudiced archawologist, that 
the graves are those of invaders of the Morea 
in post-classic times, and.of no Hellenic race, 

Yours trulv, W. J. STILLMAN. 

Rome, October 23, 188). 





BE DONE AND HAVE DONE, 
To THE EpitoR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: A London newspaper that I have just 
been reading contains a letter, attributed to 
Mr, J. R. Lowell, in which, taking a correspond- 
ent to task for the phrase ‘tI wor/d be very 
much obliged for your autograph,” or the like, 
that gentleman “Tf you would be 
obliged, done with it.” 
While, however, the desirableness of discrimi- 
nating aright between would and should is not 
to be questioned, it is also not to be questioned 


writes: 


be obliged and be 


that one who uses ‘tbe done with” for ‘have 
done with” still requires a lesson in idiom. 
‘** When the wine is done with, the dice are pro- 
duced,” isa perfectly correct form of speech 
which f find in Southey ; but I apprehend that 
Mr. Lowell’s expression, though extremely 
common in America, bas no countenance from 
any English author who could be appealed to 
as critical.—Your obedient servant, F. a2. 
MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, October 20, 1889, 


Notes. 





THE Appalachian Mountain Club of Boston will 
publish, with an eye to the bolidays, ‘ Moun- 
taineering in Colorado: the Peaks about Estes 
Park,’ by Frederick H. Chapin. Mr. Chapin 
isa capital narrator of such experiences, and 
an agreeable text may be expected. The nu- 
merous i}lustrations will te from the author's 
own photographs, and will be partly in helio 
type (full-page), and partly ** process” of a high 
order. The volume, to judge from its sample 
sheets, will be very handsome, Orders should 


be sent to Mr. Albert S. Parsons, 0 Park Street, 
Boston. 








The 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish at once 
‘Betty Leicester,’ a story for girls, by Miss 
Sarah O. Jewett; ‘A Summer ina Cafion,’ by 
Mrs. Wiggin; and ‘ Wilbur Fisk,’ by Prof. 
George Prentice, the second volume in the 
series of ‘‘ American Religious Leaders.” 

The of Estes & 
Lauriat will put on the American market, will 
be supplied with critical and descriptive text 


Nation. 


Paris ‘Salon ISSO,’ which 


by George Lafenestre, Conservator of the 
Louvre, translated by Henry Bacon. One 


hundred photogravures of the prize paintings 
will adorn this edition, the first specially pre 
pared for the Anglo-American public. 

Thos. Whitaker has in progress ‘ New Points 
to Old Texts,’ by the Rev. J. M. Whiton. 

Worthington Co. announce for immediate 
publication ‘ Henriette; or, A Corsican Mother,’ 
by Francois Coppée, translated by Edward 
Wakefield, with photogravure illustrations. 

We misread the recent announcement, by the 
Messrs. Putnatn, of their newly projected bio- 
The 
enterprise is, commercially, wholly American, 
and of this house. Mr. Evelyn Abbott of Bal 
liol College, Oxford, will have the yeneral edi- 
torial supervision, and publication will be si 
multaneous in London and New York. 


graphical series, ‘‘ Heroes of the Nation.” 


Longmans, Green & Co, are about to publish 
an Life of 
which will fully exhibit his plan for suppress- 


authorized Cardinal Lavigerie, 


ing the slave trade, This house has just issued 
anew edition of the late Walter Bagehot’s es 
say upon a universal money. Strictly speak 
ing, it is a plan for assimilating the English 
and American money as a step towards the final 
It was first published in 1869, but the 
has not materially 
then, and, considering the enormous difliculties 


goal. 
situation changed since 
in the way of any change, the book may be 
said to be as timely at one period as at another, 
Like all Bagehot’s writings, it is interesting 
and suggestive, but the argument is after all 
not very cogent, 


} 


Gustav Freytag will publish sh 





“ick of Ger- 


niscences of the late Emperor Frede 
Der Kronprinz und die Ds 
Leipzig: Hirzel; New York: 


I 
The demand for copies has delayed 


many utsche Kai 


ser-Krone’ Wester 
mann). 
the issue of the book, as several editions were 
required to meet it. Freytag says in bis 
face: ‘* These pages would bave been 
after ath had no 
publications, and what followed in their wake, 


printed 
soon Frederick's de t 
so disgusted the author as to prevent his taking 
part in the disgraceful excitement over the 
His 
might have been greater then, but his ambi 


person of the dear departed.” 


success 


tion never was to write for the day. He was 
Frederick’s literary adlatus during the French 
war, in correspondence with him, and his inti- 
mate friend always. Freytag’s sketch of the 


family, and surround- 
ings, wil! do much to shape the tinal opinion of 
posterity. t f tl bool 
were submitted to Emperor William and Bis- 
marck, and approved by them. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. follow up their ‘ Half- 
Hour Readings w.th the best Authors’ by a col 
lection, in four volumes, of ‘Half Hours with 
the Best Humorous Authors,’ edited by Charles 
Morris. The fact that the 


good Prince, his wife, 





‘he advance sheets f the book 


us 


earlier series in- 


cluded many of the best humorous productions 
available, and that it bas been thought advis 


uce them in the later one, 
ice of the editor to 


material has been found abun 


not to reprod 


limits the chi 


able 
a narrower 
range, but the 
dant. 
and two to 


ted to American 


Des 





Two vol are devi 


English writers. It is a pleasure to 


iorists of 


our country 
een slighted, but that 


A noticeable effort 


} 
the selection 


have not 
has historical proportion, 








has been made, too, to include eminent names 
Washington, Longfellow, Everett t 

whose gift of humor was of the slightest ; on 

the other hand, anonymous authors are req 


resented by the waifs and strays of literature 
The English section is somewhat too mu on 


fined to the great writers of literature, every 











age since Chaucer being put under tribu 
tion. In the last volume the assigned limits 
are exceeded, and specimens from Le Sag 
La Fontaine, Voltaire, Birger, | inger, Cer 
vantes, Richter, Moliére, Rutet " 
given in translation. The enti 
thus various in interest, aud affords light and 
agreeable reading, of which the greater part is 
of good literary quality 

Mr. Eugene Field is one of t humorists of 
America whose ‘*com ey - th t 
and jetsam of journalism. His s« neur 
into literature hitherto has been a volume of 
collected sketches, called * Cult s Garland 
which was sporadically clever, but unfailingly 
journalistic. Now he has put his best foot 
foremost, both in prose and verse, and esa 
great stride, as any critical reader will say 
who may chance to aequire one of ¢t tw 
hundred and fifty copies (fo w 
is limited) of \ | ‘ Western 
Verse’ and * A Little Book ‘ Ia 
beautifully printed at t University Press 
and issued only to ¢ s t . or 
score of “ Protitall Ta 2 piiaint, hut t i 
and pathetic as they are tt peart 
and individual jalthou plainly indebted t 
Grimm and Hott: n not a I 
movement and coler! we need say nothi now 
But the lovers of humorous Verse, W h rises 
at times to the rare level of 1 OLE 
will regret that the edition of ‘A Litde Book 
of Western Verse s tet i it ve ‘ 
is Western is obvious enough, and a ubter 
has only to read the irreverent para ises of 
Horace to be convinced, to sav nething of the 
series of ballads t " ( 
Table dtHo I \ t M 
and of tt ( rs v ‘ ‘ 
Bret Hat I “ I 
ire as w “ t 
ten In this v 

Very w t overs f i k Whose 
purses a ts V stock allow the 
to pay e present s ‘ or rar 

ginals, is a beautif v Xe te I 
t { that truy ef ai Vv } i st 
heardes Ca by I ind S rhis 
sa photegr f é gina 
tion of ‘ it ty ‘ s out ar and 
bright, and all the access sof paper, Sind 
ng. ete., are of the best of the book-making ar 
An introd s fur hed by Ho Oskar Son 
mer, Ph.D. a is pr illy dev itoshow 

z that the u w Fe wrote ‘*t 
Glosse’ accompany the | n, and professed 
to be the poet's friend, was Spenser himself 

sugyestion Was! ade by students MONE, 


whom Craik was most prominent, years ago, 


but was generally rejected, not without ridi- 


cule, ee ISSS, however, Dr. Uhlemann, a Ger 


} 


man scholar, revived the hypothesis and sup 


ported it with strong argument. Dr, Sommer 
’ 


professes only to make English readers ac 


is latest study, to the results of 


quainted with th 
which he gives hisown unqualified support. HI 


the theory be accepted—and it seems to usentire 
ly reasonal 


1 
} 


e and satisfactory—the comment 





of ‘ ‘acquires greater interest and au- 
thori he publisher of this facsimile, which 
is hi t« 20 copies, is John C. Nimmo, 
Lond 





Mr, A. H. Bullen adds to his numerous Eliza- 
bethan publications ‘ Lyrics from the Drama 


tists of the Elizabethan Age’ (London: Nimmo), 
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a companion volume to his ‘ Lyrics fron: Eliza- 
bethan Song-books.’- He includes within his 
limits the dramatists of James I. and Charles [. 
The collection is as full as the present taste of 
the publie will permit of, and is in this respect 
better than Bell’s similar work. One is struck 
by the peculiar common lyrical quality of the 
writers, who were less uneven in their song than 
in their dramatic genius, and by the marked 
difference between this quality and that of the 
present century. We miss Greene and Lodge 
from the chorus, but their lyrics ara reserved 
for a promised collection from the Elizabethan 
Romances, which will round out the series. 
We observe one unfortunate misprint in the 
Bacchic song from ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra” — 
‘ fats” for vats.” The edition is limited to 
520 copies. 

Among books of travel for the holidays, ‘A 
Handful of Monographs, Continental and Eng- 
lish,’ by Margaret J. Preston (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.), is pleasantly written, and takes 
the reader over familiar ground in Switzer- 
land, Holland, and England. The literary tastes 
of the author give her journey somewhat the 
character of a pilgrimage, but the only special 
topic in her pages is a sympathetic account of 
the Paris Mission School. The chapters read 
like extracts from letters written for home 
reading, and we cannot characterize them bet- 
ter than by saying that they contain just such 
observations and familiarities as would usually 
be of interest to the traveller’s own circle; and 
those of the public who join it in the reading, 
will find themselves quietly and agreeably en- 
tertained, A dozen or more photographic views, 
principally of Swiss and English scenes, in- 
terleave the pages, and the binding is bright 
and tasteful. 

Mrs. Margaret Deland’s ‘ Florida Days,’ il- 
lustrated by Louis K, Harlow (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.), is a similar volume, but the text 
is confined very closely to ‘‘ impressions,” 
usually of an artistic or poetical character. 
The light and atmosphere, the gray or golden 
sea, the leaning palm, the romance of the old 
buildings and their history, Ponce de Leon, 
Drake, the river with lilies and turtles—these 
are the scenes and persons and things senti- 
mentally reflected in the text; and they are 
illustrated by a large number of sketches and 
views of all shapes and sizes, some of them in 
colors, in such a way as to make the pictorial 
character of the book equal to its literary pre- 
tensions. It is printed and bound * luxurious- 
ly.” 

The Society for instruction in First Aid to 
the Injured have determined to supply the 
public with their little ‘ Handbook,’ at the no- 
minal price of twenty-five cents, through the 
American News Company. Its wide circula- 
tion is much to be desired. 

The volume of the Century Magazine which 
closed last month (May-October) is knit by 
closest bonds to its predecessors, yet has a gene- 
ral diversity of contents which it is hard to par- 
ticularize. The making of the three books—on 
Siberia and the Exile System, by* George 
Kennan; on the Italian Old Masters, by W. J. 
Stillman and T, Cole; and the Life of Lincoln, 
by Messrs. Hay and Nicolay—goes on; and 
there is the usual wealth of illustrations, in- 
cluding among the portraits a late one of Ten- 
nyson. 

**The Queen’s Navy,” ** Ancient and Modern 
Artillery,” ‘* Modern Harbor Defences,” ‘‘ Rou- 
tine of the Republic "—these titles would not 
suggest a magazine for children, but we take 
them from the new volumes (one *t volume” in 
two parts) of St. Nicholas. Instyle, as well asin 
substance, they hardly differ at all from arti- 
cles on similar subjects for adults, and the same 


may be said of ‘‘ Seeing the Real Mikado,” 
**Ten Weeks in Japan,” ‘* The White Pasha,” 
“A Youth of Ancient Rome,” ete. This fact 
most impresses us as we turn over these hand- 
some pages, The demand for writing at once 
edifying and truly adapted to the young must, 
we can hardly doubt, far outstrip the supply. 
Mr. Harris's ‘‘ Daddy Jake” is one of the fea- 
tures of this volume, and there is a most ex- 
emplary little story, of a two-headed turtle, 
which well deserved to go on record in Nature. 

Prof. William James gives an account, in 
Mind for October, of the proceedings of the 
Paris Congress of Physiological Psychology. 
The subjects discussed were the muscular 
sense, heredity, hypnotism, a project for an 
international census of hallucinations, and the 
abnormal association of sensations of different 
kinds. A permanent committee of organiza- 
tion was formed, the United States being rep- 
resented by Prof. James. 

Prof, Max Miiller, on being invited to inau- 
gurate the lectureship on Natural Religion es- 
tablished by Lord Gifford at the University of 
Glasgow (see the Nation, No. 1147), had no 
trouble in preparing a course of twenty lec- 
tures on the *‘ Science of Religion,” nor in giv- 
ing them to his publisher immediately after 
their delivery. Undaunted by the circum- 
stance that it would seem impossible for even 
Max Miiller himself not to have been convinc- 
ed by his reviewers of the flimsiness of his rea- 
soning in the ‘Science of Thought,’ he pro- 
ceeds to attack a still more difficult subject 
with perfect courage. ‘ But,” says his re- 
viewer in Mind, ‘‘ the lectures as a whole must 
have been good to hear. Profusion of personal 
reminiscence, dear always to mixed audience, 
swiftest kaleidoscopic turning of subject, not 
less dear—nobody has the art of these like 
Prof. Miiller.” 

The New York Independent of November 7 
contains a very remarkable communication 
from Prof, G. F. Wright, author of ‘ The Ice 
Age in North America,’ relating the pumping 
up from an artesian well at Nampa, Idaho, of 
a small china-doll-like image of a girl, made of 
pumice, from a depth of 500 feet. The surface 
soil counted for one-fifth of this, some twenty 
feet of lava rock followed, then 200 feet of quick- 
sand and clay, and finally vegetable soil and 
sand rock, representing an old lake-bed of the 
Snake River. The corresponding sub-lava de- 
posits of California consist of the gold-bearing 
gravelin which the disputed Calaveras skull 
was found; and these in Idaho are pronounced 
by Mr. 8S. F. Emmons of the Cnited States 
reological Survey to be ‘‘ probably of far 
greater antiquity than any deposits in which 
human implements have hitherto been disco- 
vered.” ‘The Independent gives a cut of the 
image at scale. 

We cannot commend the projectors of ‘‘Na- 
ture: A Weekly Journal for the Gentleman 
Sportsman and Naturalist,” for having chosen 
a name identified with the foremost scieutific 
weekly in the world, The contributing edi- 
tors of the American paper are Messrs. Wil- 
liam C, Harris, Charles Hallock, Charles Bar- 
ker Bradford, and J. Charles Davis; and these 
names perhaps say all that is needful in regard 
to the character of the enterprise. The size is 
quarto, A feature of the first number is some 
disinterested ‘‘ Reports” from sportsmen who 
don’t mind telling where game is plenty and 
they are bagging it. 

The October number of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Bulletin contains very careful ‘ Notes” 
on the MS. volume of Shelley’s poems in the 
Harvard Library, by Mr. George E. Wood- 
berry, who thinks it possible that Mrs. Shelley 





used this volume for her edition of the ‘ Posthu- 


Seas 








mous Poems,’ 1824, and that it tends to estab- 
lish her fidelity to Shelley’s text. A facsimile 
of ‘Toa Sky-Lark” is appended, from page 
100. These Notes make also No, 35 of the 
Bibliographical Contributions edited by Mr. 
Justin Winsor. 

We have received the reports of Treasurer 
and Secretary of the Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women (Harvard Annex) for 
the tenth year. The number of students has 
grown in the decade from 25 to 115, the teach- 
ers from 25to 41. Occupation in teaching may 
be said to be assured to graduates. The alum- 
ne have a fair prospect of success in endea- 
voring to found one or more scholarships. The 
increase of the endowment fund is most 
urgent, and the quarters of the Annex are 
far too contracted. English, Latin, History, 
Greek, German, Philosophy, French, Physics, 
Mathematics, and Elementary Botany have 
respectively attracted the greater number of 
students, in this order, 

The American Economie Association, Balti- 
more, of which Prof. Richard T, Ely is Secre- 
tary, has received $500 for two prizes for the 
best essay on Women Wage-Earners. Any one 
is eligible to compete, but the American aspect 
of the subject should be chiefly regarded. The 
essay must not exceed 25,000 words, must be 
type-written, and be sent anonymously to the 
Secretary before November 1, 1590. 


—Dr. Hiram Corson’s ‘Introduction to the 
Study of Shakespeare’ (Boston: D, C. Heath 
& Co.) is a collection of brief studies upon the 
verse and prose and their distinctive use in 
the plays, chronology, the authority of the 
Virst Folio, etc., together with special com- 
mentaries upon seven or eight of the plays and 
some notes on the text. The volume is full of 
interest, and is marked by its individuality; 
but its great merit is that it exemplifies the 
spirit in which Shakspere should be studied, 
standing squarely against the metaphysical and 
moralizing perversion, the superfine intellectu- 
ality, and all the misconception of dramatic art 
and confusion of aesthetic standards which came 
upon us from Germany, and have been fos- 
tered by the transcendental and latter-day cri- 
tics of this country. As an ‘ Introduction’ this 
little book sets the student upon right lines at 
once, and frees him from many errors before 
he has time to entertain them; and the writer 
speaks with such spirit and decision that he 
cannot be misunderstood. Outside of this, the 
more interesting speciai pleas of the writer are 
in behalf of Romeo and Juliet as being other 
than the reckless fools of passion, ruined by 
their own haste in love, which many commenta- 
tors represent them; in favor of Beatrice and 
Lady Macbeth as being more womanly than 
they are commonly conceived; and in support 
of the view that Macbeth was not incited by 
the witches to his crimes, but found his own 
ideas reflected back in their suggestions, It is 
to be noted also that Dr. Corson will not hear 
to the theory of Goethe and others that H/am- 
let perished by the weakness of action induced 
by an intellectual temperament. In all these 
cases the argument is very forcibly made, and, 
except in the case of Lady Macbeth, carries 
conviction on most of the points raised. His 
general conclusions and principles, however, 
are of more value than the outcome of a special 
inquiry inany play. The textual notes upon 


the Folio readings of ‘‘ Hamlet” have already 
been incorporated in Furness’s Variorum edi- 
tion. Altogether, so excellent a volume of 
Shakspere criticism has not been put forth 
by an American scholar inmanryaday. Teach- 
ers and students both may profit by it as a mo- 
del of how to learn in this particular subject. 
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—The October number of the Law Quarterly 
Review contains an article of especial Ameri- 
can interest, ‘‘ Chancery in Massachusetts,” by 
Edwin H. Woodruff. In no other State was 
the opposition to the establishment of chancery 
so long and so stubborn asin Massachusetts. For 
many years the common law prevailed in un- 
mitigated rigor throughout the commonwealth. 
The unfortunate suitor was sent out of court 
remediless, being told that equity and good 
conscience were on his side, but also that there 
was no provision of law whereby his wrongs 
could be redressed. Seventy-five vears elapsed 
after the adoption of the State Constitution be- 
fore chancery jurisdiction was extended to the 
three great causes of equitable relief, to fraud 
in 1855 and to accident and mistake in 1856. 
The evils resulting from this prolonged refusal 
to grant chancery jurisdiction arose continu- 
ally before the common-law judges, who, while 
confining themselves strictly within the bounds 
of the powers granted to them, and turning 
away without relief suitors whose equitable 
rights were admitted, nevertheless took occa- 
sion in their opinions to protest against the 
prejudice of the Legislature—but for 
years without avail. 


many 


—The reasons why equity was not adminis- 
tered by a specially constituted court in Massa- 
chusetts Mr. Woodruff finds to be three, corre- 
sponding to the three periods of Massachusetts’s 


history as a colony, province, and State. Un- 
der the colony, none but church members in 
full communion were freemen. ‘' The Gov- 


ernment was an unlimited theocracy, where 
law was administered with all the sanction of 
ecclesiastical authority —an authority in which 
the conscience of equity must have been sup- 
» Little need was felt, there- 
fore, to redress the wrongs wrought 
a perfect theocratic law. 


posed to inhere,’ 
under 
Under the Provin- 
cial charter the Crown refused consent to the 
(in 1692 and 1693) 
erecting a court of chancery, apparently on 
the ground that all equity jurisdiction should 
be established by virtue of the great seal. 
from that time to the adoption of the State 
Constitution in 1780, no further attempt was 
made by the Legislature of the Province tocre- 
ate a separate court of equity, but suitors for 
equitable relief turned to the Legislature itself, 
which supplied by its own judgments a substi- 
tute for the remedies of the forbidden court. 
Moreover, as the common-law courts of that 
period had few strict rules, and as the majority 
of the judges were laymen, the common law 
was often interpreted with considerable elasti- 
city. Asa State, Massachusetts began with no 
court of chancery, but with a constitutional 
authority in the Legislature to establish one. 
None, however, was immediately established. 
The terrors of the proposed court were the ter- 
rors of thea unknown. Many evils might result 
from the maladministration of chancery pow- 
ers, While, as Story argued, the lack of equitable 
relief operated to make the people of the com- 
monwealth vigilant in avoiding mistake and 
fraud. But the friends 
numerous and powerful. 
tablish a court of equity was defeated only by 
a theatrical trick of Mr. Crowninshield’s, who 
exhibited to the House asa typical bill in chan- 
cery a stout volume the latter half of which 
was blank leaves. In 1877 complete equity 
jurisdiction was finally established. Such, in 
brief, is the history of chancery in Massacbu- 
setts, now traced for the first time by Mr. 
Woodruff. The article may well interest the 
lawver as a contribution to American legal 


acts of the General Court 


of chancery became 
In 1846 a bill to es- 


history, and not less the layman, on account of 


the light thrown on methods of thought and re 
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form in thoughtful and reformatory Massachu- 
setts. 


—It is a perhaps curious fact that not on 
any pretext does man or woman born in the 
years 1820-1831 find a place in the ‘ Library of 
American Literature,’ edited by Mr. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman and Miss Ellen Mackay 
Hutchinson (New York: Chas. L. Webster & 
Co.). The ninth volume opens with Theodore 
Winthrop, whose birth-year was 1828. All the 
rest of the long list of writers were born in the 
thirties, and such of these esteemed contem 
poraries as are now living are all tifty vears of 
Very few of them, 
therefore, had much to do with shaping the 
events which led up to the civil war. Moncure 
D, Conway and W. D. O'Connor are exceptions 


age or something more, 


—the latter well represented by a stirring ex 
tract from hisanti-slavery novel,‘ Harrington’; 
the former commemorated only from his later 
This 
tially the fighting generation, and no small 


and scholarly productions. Was essen 
number took part in the war, as soldiers or as 
press correspondents in the field. The 
indeed, determines, more all 
complexion of this volume. For example, 
Albert D. Richardson, Junius Henri Browne, 
Whitelaw Reid, Geo. W. Smalley, William 
Swinton, T. W. Knox, E. H. House, J. J. Piatt, 
J. R. G. Hassard, L.}H. Bromley, John Hay, 
William Winter, H. 
Webb, ‘“ Artemus Ward,” ‘‘ Mark Twain,” 
‘* Orpheus C, Kerr,” ‘‘ Petroleum Nasby,” are 
all associated with the daily journalism of the 
past thirty years. This fact, and the stormy 
time in which these writers began to produce, 


press, 


than else, the 


George Arnold, Chas. 


” 


fully account of 
the present compared 


which have gone before. 


for the literary inferiority 
with 
Not a few enduring 
works have emanated from this group of the 
thirties, like Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s histories and 
Mr. H. H. Furness’s Variorum edition of Shak- 


volume those 


spere; there is nothing better in its class to set 
over against Prof. T. R. Lounsbury’s Life of 
Fenimore Cooper; Aldrich, and Howells, and 
John Burroughs all have admirers who predict 


for them a lasting fame. But these emerge 
from a rather low average of thought and 
style, and the most distinctive talent of the 


al- 
ready mentioned, to whom Mr. Frank Stock 


period is humorous, and the great lights 


ton must be added, were all newspaper men. 
There is a corresponding failure on the part of 
the women on the list to reach 
mark. Weare glad to learnthat while the next 
volume of the series will dispose of the young 
sters of the forties, an eleventh, supplementa- 
ry, volume is contemplated, in the nature of a 
‘*‘compendium of brief but trustworthy bio- 
graphical notices of all the authors quoted in 
the work.” It will also include specimens of 
the most notable productions of the past seven 
years, especially in the West and South, and 
an index, 


high-water 


—It is discouraging to find that, in spite of 
the production within a few years of sor 
splendid and elaborate illustrated box 
general level of holiday publications is 
raised. Not to mention two or three 
ties, we have received a number of 
little books the 
sprawling ‘‘ decorations’ 


‘ks, the 
not 
atrocl 
those thin 


= 
niacin 


+ 
aba 


that we know so well 


with woodcuts 





and have grown sotired of. The drawings are 
usually by several artists who agree in nothing 
—neither inthe types of the figures nor in the 
and the result is dis 


Of this gene 


raston 


features of the landscape 
tressing when itis not burlesque. 
‘The Earl's Return’ 
Miller’s Daughter’ 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lip 


+ 
Estes 


ral type are 


& Lauriat), and ‘ The 


Legend Laymone’ 


89083 


from it. Thus the first is illustrated by a sin- 
gle artist, while the 
instead of 


in the latter are by good artists, but they 


last gives us photogravures 


woodcuts me of the drawings 
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not been highly inspired by a text the inanity 














of which passes belief Mr. Magrath’s illus 
trations of Lover's * Low Back’d Car’ (Lip, 
cott are bette r, and present a certain hat 
mony among themselves whicl s but 
fail through monotony Ther t little 
matter in the poem for so mu illustrat : 
one would be tem t iv, n i notr 
member Mr. y's exhaustless vel 
Dora Wheeler's illu it sof 3 vy Mathews 
Barnes's ‘ Epithalamium’ will prove pleas 

to many, and ntain some pretty far ~ 

her draughtsmansbip is unfortunately 

ble for the seriousness of } t! ‘ 

‘A Century f Artists’ (Glasgow Ta s 
Mac Lehose s: New Y ck: Ma an & 
Co.) is** AM al of the Glas v Int 
tional Exhibition of Isss." It is in the form of 
an illustrated catalogue of the works in the 
Lean Collection of that Exhibition by a 
hundred-odd selected artists i) \ \ 
each artist is ustrated, and ¢ 3 ca 
fully catalogued a s and . 
ceased artist there is as t critical and t 
graphical notice by W. © Henley. &S { 
these notices are reprinted from the ‘ Mer 
al Catalogue of Fre: and Dutch Pictures at 
the Edinburgh Internati al Exhil . 
The illustrations range frot t ‘ 
ings inthe text t aborate ff ‘ pl 
gravures and etchings, and are printed in a 
variety of tints. 7 subjects of tration 
hardly seem well chose n instar s, many 
of the greater names being ately rej 
sented, wl f ata 
ter Work Was f t i M I vs 

sm is good and s a sa 

paint and t w recurs, s, a lit 
too often, but f $s sort, W v 
believes that the u afe Vv e of a work of 
art is in its int ‘ ‘ work ~ 

abd w scouts at i ary t 
must be so ! v Eng i that © 
forgiven a certa XETeSsiv ss s zx his 
ise. His d a st apt iation of 
such Men as Corot ines if § tiv iin 
that ** paint : : ‘ ess,’ but 

paint ns s ticisms of Turner and 
Rasset i i . r it i English 
s - k is su S heavy pa 
per and w argins, and the | ting of 
rubr 1 initia tters (from the Edinburgh 
University Tres s ’ ent What one 
ilkes ieast a t Ss the eep red T i 
vas ver, W ss what t« Staring gut 
letter i 

—With t Ope sc of Clark University at 
Worcester after a thirteen vears’ successful ex- 
per t im t work at Baltimore, 
every question pertaining to university In 
struction in America—using the term in the 





stricter sense Imes a new importance 
With Clark University devoted exclusively, 
and Johns Hopkins University in great part, to 


post-graduate instruction, and with all our 


stronger colleges and universities increasing 
their facilities for such instruction, it is evident 
that this country has distinctly entered upon 
the stage in which scholars in every depart- 
ment may expect before long to find at home 


the opportunity for prosecuting studies of the 


highest order. Until recently all discussions of 





pincott but they offer slight 





questions pertaining to university policy in 
America were naturally regarded as having 
reference to undergraduate students only 

this must soon cease to be the case, Among 
such questions the most prominent is that of 
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the admission of women to men’s colleges, and 
in no question is the distinction between the 
two cases so sharp as in this, We do not re- 
call a single argument that has ever been ad- 
duced against coeducation that has any weight 
whatever in support of the exclusion of women 
who have equipped themselves for special and 
arduous studies, from classes formed of men 
similarly equipped. If the new opportunities 
which our country is acquiring for the pursuit 
of the higher learning are to be for a genera- 
tion placed beyond the reach of those few ear- 
nest and ardent and trained women who are 
hungering and thirsting for the means of 
gratifying their intellectual aspirations, let it 
be for some reason that can be distinctly stated, 
and not merely because our conservative col- 
leges have thought it imprudent to have boys 
and girls recite in the same classes. When one 
reads the admirable address of President Hall 
at the opening of Clark University, one cannot 
but feel saddened by the knowledge that, 
almost at the same moment, a young woman of 
Massachusetts, educated in a Massachusetts 
college for women, was writing for advice as 
to what European university it would be best 
for her to go to for a course in advanced 
mathematics, 


—The generous gift of $100,000 by Mrs, Ca- 
roline Donovan of Baltimore County to the 
Johns Hopkins University acquires exception- 
al importance on account of the time of finan- 
cial trial through which the University has 
been passing. It is not too much to say that 
this gift, following as it does a series of con- 
tributions which have been made to the Uni- 
versity’s resources within a twelvemonth, may 
be regarded as putting an end to the fear that 
the University might be allowed to become 
crippled for want of means, It is notable that 
within this short period there should have been 
contributed by living persons in Baltimore 
and its neighborhood a quarter of a million 
dollars for the uses of the University. It is in- 
teresting to remark the variety of ways in 
which these contributions have come. One hun- 
dred thousand dollars was contributed anony- 
mously, chiefly in sums of $5,000, for the imme- 
diate pecuniary needs of the institution; two 
sums of $20,000 each were given by individuals 
for special purposes; this last gift of $100,000 is 
for the endowment of a professorship in a de- 
partment to be determined by the Trustees, 
In addition to all these sums, the University 
has fallen heir to the library, and has become 
residuary legatee of the estate, of the late Mr. 
John W. McCoy, one of Baltimore’s best citi- 
zeus; the value of the residuary legacy will ex- 
ceed $100,000, All these things show conclu- 
sively that Baltimore is not unprovided with 
citizens who have a due esteem for learning, 
and who are proud of the work which her 
young University has done in its cause. She 
may, with these precedents, be counted on to 
do her full share in the future for the mainte- 
nance of her greatest public institution; and it 
is to be hoped that the liberaiity of her citi- 
zens, so far from forestalling assistance from 
outside, will encourage givers in all parts of 
the country, as assuring them that they will 
not be contributing toa declining institution, 
but to one which looks forward with confi- 
dence toa future of progressive achievement. 


MARY HOWITT, 

Mary Howitt: An Autobiography, edited by 
her daughter, Margaret Howitt. 2 vols. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1889, 

It was for a generation that reached its term 

some twenty-five or thirty years ago that Wil- 

liam and Mary Howitt wrote with much mutual 











satisfaction. They enjoyed their work, and 
their readers enjoyed their simple stories, 
poems, studies in natural history andrural life, 
journals of travel, and translations from the 
literature of Germany and Denmark and Swe- 
den. Much of their work, especially the hus- 
band’s, was of the book-making sort, but good 
after its kind—full of the love of nature and 
humanity, relying not on reading, but on person- 
al observation for its accounts of poets’ homes 
and haunts and places famous in the ecclesias- 
tical and political history of Great Britain. 
The lowest deep to which we find Mary de- 
scending is the writing of a series of poems 
for pictures furnished her by the publisher of 
some periodical. The Howitts were in excel- 
lent repute on this side of the Atlantic, 
especially among anti-slavery people, liberal 
Quakers, and Unitarians, and the number of 
their American friends was always large. 
Some of their best work was the introduction 
of Hans Christian Andersen and Frederika 
Bremer to the English and American public, 
and with them a general knowledge of Scan- 
dinavian literature. 

They were not, however, more remarkable 
for their literary activity than for their hu- 
manitarian sympathies and their philanthropic 
work. They engaged in more than one jour- 
nalistic enterprise having for its object the 
amelioration of social or political conditions, 
in which William, like the father of Charles 
Lamb, evinced a *‘ most incorrigible and losing 
honesty.” One of the most agreeable encoun- 
ters in the book is that of William Howitt and 
the reader with the son-in-law of Major Car- 
michael Smith, the active manager of the Con- 
stitutional, ‘‘a daily Liberal paper which 
should especially support the political, econo- 
mical, and financial reforms advocated by 
Joseph Hume.” The paper was in the worst 
imaginable financial straits when the Major 
informed Howitt that he had sent for bis son- 
in-law to edit it. The narrative proceeds: 

* Just as I was going out of the office, which 
was in Fleet Street, I met on the stairs a tall, 
thin young man, in a long dark-blue cloak, and 
with a nose that seemed some time to have had 
a blow that bad flattened its bridge. 1 turned 
back and had some conversation with him, 
anxious to know how he, Thackeray, proposed 
to carry on a daily paper without any funds 
and already deeply in debt. He did not seem 
to know any more than I did. i thought to 
myself that his father-in-law had not done him 
much service in taking him from a profitable 
post for the vain business of endeavoring to 
buoy up a desperate speculation. How much 
longer the Constitutional struggled on I know 
not. ‘That was the first time I ever heard of 
or ever saw William Makepeace Thackeray.” 

There are people who are greater than the 
sum of all their parts, whose personality en- 
gages us in a quite unaccountable manner, 
William and Mary Howitt were of this kind. 
The least mention of them always called up a 
cheerful image in the mind. Their readers 
liked and loved the man and woman, and not 
merely what they wrote. Their autobiography 
—for it is William’s almost as much as Mary’s 
—fully justifies that delightful personal affec- 
tion which their books inspired. Their lives 
were blended not only in marriage, but in lite- 
rature ; and not only were they married lovers 
for more than half a century—they were also 
married friends. 

The construction of these volumes is some- 
what irregular and lacking in proportion, but 
what preponderates is the better part—the ac- 
count of Mary Howitt’s childhocd and youth. 
This was written in 1868, and the remainder 
not till after William’s death in 1879, when he 
was eighty-seven years old. Mary survived 
him until January 30, 1888, when her eighty- 
ninth birthday was near at hand, Letters are 








freely drawn upon in the latter part, which, if 
they bring us closer to reality, lack some- 
thing of the charm of reminiscence. If the ac- 
count of her ancestry is prolonged unduly, it 
contains many interesting incidents and per- 
sonal traits. Her most famous ancestor was 
that William Wood, the Irish patentee, whose 
farthings and half-pence were the best copper 
coin ever made in Ireland, but on which 
Dean Swift wreaked his animosity to Sir 
Robert Walpole, greatly to Wood’s undo- 
ing. Her paternal grandfather lingers long 
upon the stage, a collector of simples, an herb- 
doctor, a blundering speculator, and a ‘‘ crank”; 
yet it may be questioned if Mary Howitt did 
not get from him her best inheritance—her 
love of nature and of flowers, The story of 
her childhood is compounded of the most 
meagre elements, but it is full of charm. No- 
thing more grimly Puritanical could be con- 
ceived. The wonder is that the bedevilment of 
nurses .nd the ‘‘ waters tasted in secret,” in 
self-de. snce against intolerable restraints, did 
not incurably injure Mary and the sister who 
was the companion of all her joys and sorrows, 
Their salvation was the little brother—Plu- 
tarch’s best gift for a child; a good home 
teacher; and going away to school, though 
that had much of bitter with the sweet. For 
Mary Howitt’s final alienation from Quaker- 
ism any explanation is imperfect that stops 
short of the utter dreariness with which it 
cursed her childhood and her early youth, 

When Mary Botham has brought her story 
up to her marriage with William Howitt in 
1821, she introduces a chapter from his hand 
bringing the story of his life up to the same 
point. The interest of the narration centres in 
the gravitation of his mind to literary pursuits. 
Thrift, economy, and sobriety only came into 
the race of Howitts with William’s father. 
Before him, they were a roystering set, who 
had dissipated their property till they had 
hardly a roof above their heads; the younger 
sons ‘“‘hunting, feasting parsons, rectors of 
Eastwood, persecutors of Quakers and other 
religious vermin” The father was the first 
Quaker in the family, marrying another, 
Phebe Tantum, of the on/y family of that name, 
says William, that he ever knew. The boy 
was a great admirer of Byron, and some 
familiarity with Newstead and a glimpse of 
Byron there did much to nurse the flame. 

William and Mary were famous walkers; 
the year after their marriage walking five hun- 
dred miles on one excursion in Scotland with- 
out seeing a guide-post all the way. They were 
nomadic as well as peripatetic. The ‘‘ moving 
accident” was certainly their trade. The read- 
er who has thought of them as living a quiet, 
stable life will be astonished at the discovery of 
its shifting character: from Hanley to Notting- 
ham, thence to Esher, then for three years to 
Germany, mainly at Heidelberg; next to Clap- 
ton; to St. John’s Wood, near Hampstead; to 
the ‘‘ Hermitage,” near Andrew Marvell’s cot- 
tage at Highgate; to West Hill Lodge near by: 
to ‘* The Orchard”; once more to Esher, where 
the husband and wife convinced themselves 
that Bacon said truly that planting a garden is 
the sweetest of human pleasures; then for the 
remainder of their lives to Switzerland and 
Rome, 

This migratory habit of their lives may have 
contributed to the change which gradually 
took place in their opinions. With William 
this did not proceed so far as with his wife, 
and, bad he survived, it is most unlikely that 
she would have joined the Roman Catholic 
Church, as she did in 1882, three years after his 
death, when she was already eighty-three years 
old. But it would be difficult to fix a time 
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when they were not drawn to the Roman 
Catholic more strongly than tothe Established 
Church of England, partly by the disabilities 
of the Irish Catholics, partly by their easy 
gravitation to the supernatural as a present re- 
ality, and not merely a matter of the distant 
past; much also by theirsympathy with the de- 
voutand kindly temper of the Roman Catholics 
of the Tyrol. 
‘* Friends’ peculiarities,” but, notwithstanding 
his own changes, continued to like a Friend's 
bonnet ; so Mary did not give up hers, nor 
“the language,” thinking that the bonnet and 
In find 
her apologizing for not attending Yearly Meet- 
ing with ‘‘so many hundreds of women, 


William was the first to give up 


the language went together. IS33 we 
who 
really resembled a large flock of doves more 
” The of 
She writes in 1840; 


than anything else. 
limitations grew. 


Sense 


Quaker 


‘*Nothing has given me a more unpleasant 
confirmation of my opinion of Friends’ con- 
tracted and sectarian feeling than our expe- 
rience in this neighborhood, including the town 
of Kingston. Some Friends came from that 
meeting to announce to us the receipt of our 
certificate, with the utmost solemnity and shut- 


up-ness, They never said they were glad to 
have an addition to their meeting, that they 


hoped our residence had proved 
ble, or that it might do so, or even that we 
might have our health. They had no congra- 
tulations, no good wishes. Perhaps they felt 
none. But if so, it was not according to my 
notions of Christian charity that wishes good 
to allmen. They warned us against literature 
and politics, and when William inadvertently 
used the word Radical, the man Friend asked 
if he thought that word a desirable one for a 
Friend to use. Everything with these King- 
ston Friends was warning and probibition. 
They would not read books. They would not 
go into society. They would not look ata 
newspaper—nay, even would not admit a news- 
paper into their houses, Now, not this a 
miserable state tobe in? Yet these are among 
the approved and most orthodox members.” 


so far agreea- 


Is 


Later in thesame year she writes: 


‘We dined on with the women 
Friends who are delegates from America to the 
Anti-Slavery Convention, and with that noble 
American Abolititionist William Lloyd Garri- 
son. The English Friends, whose women go 
up and down preaching, and who have their 
meetings of discipline, have, nevertheless, re- 
fused to receive these women delegates from 
America. I wish thou could see and hear 
Lucretia Mott. Sheisa glorious, noble-minded 
woman, and a plain Friend too. The English 
Friends will uot receive her because she is a 
Hicksite.” 


Sunday 


It is evident from these and many other pas- 
sages that it was the narrowness of her old as- 
sociates that drove her, at 
assembly. 


length, from their 
In her case, there was none of the 
reaction from the meagreness of the Friends? 
worship to the splendors of a ritualistic church, 
which has carried so many Quakers into the 
The j 
plicity of Roman Catholics attracted her, and 


English and the Roman churches sim- 
she went to them at last in spite of their elabo- 
She and her husband went 
little to Friends’ meetings after IS44. 
writes: ‘‘ 1 could go one Sunday to the Church 


Catholic 


rate ceremonial, 


She 


of England, another to a chapel. a 


third to a Unitarian, and so on; and in each of 
them find my heart warmed with Christian 
love to my fellow-creatures and lifted up with 


gratitude and praise to God.” She remained 
true to this Her 
the Unitarians 
saintly Dr. Sadier, who, later, 

Eliot’s friend, and ted the 
at her funeral, being very dear to} 
br, W. B. Carpenter, the scientist, 
the organ in Dr. rch, 
Soon, however, we find her wishing that she 
might be a Catholic. In 1862, reading John 
Henry Newman's ‘ Miracles of Ecclesiastical 
History of the Early Ages,’ she is 


with 
the 
was George 


spirit. connection 


grew closer for a 


time, 


conduc sei Vice 


ler; as also 
who played 


Sadler’s modest chu 


* sure these 
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Roman Catholics are very near the truth 
William writes in 1870: ‘* What an extraordi 
nary thing is Roman Catholi 





At top all is rotten, but at b 
overrules all things, has caused it to 
the soil of the 
up and 
ndefatigable 


roots into 


comnion 


and send shoots 
holy, and 


present Protestantism knows nothing 


crops of 
beneficence 





same year Mary takes a furtive d 





water in a little chapel in Brunnen, praying 
Te n 
it think I 
There is no fear of that.” 


went over in May, 1882. Thatthe tone of Father 


that God would give her the right faith. 
years later she protests, ‘* Now, dor 
am going ofer, She 
Ceslas, who baptized her, did not violently 


repel her, will seem strange to many readers 


of bis words, the quintessential oil of that 
**priestcraft” whose history William Howitt 
had essayed to write. She says, * 1 told him I 


what to 


defence when a Catholic.” Evi: 


should never know say 
was sentimental and emotional, without any 
intellectual The 
occurred shortly after her reaching Rome for 
the We are 
obliged to read the signs of a } and pa 


seriousness. Pope's Jubilee 


iast time, in September, 1557. 

appy 
thetic second childhood in her enthusiasm over 
this, culminating in her presentation to the 
She was eager to kiss his foot, but he 
Evid 
for her, for 
immediately 


Pope. 
withdrew it and gave her his hand ently 
the excitement was too much her 
last 


ended before many days had passed. 





sickness began 
Phe Card 
nal-Vicar of Rome gave express permission for 
her burial by the side of her husband in the 
Protestant cemetery where Keats and Shelley 
lie, too far apart. 

It would be easy to emphasize too much Mary 
to the R Cathol 
Of much more importance is the fact 


Howitt’s conversion 
faith. 
that it cost her nothing of b 


man 


er sympathy 


the genuinely earnest and religious of every 


church and sect, nothing of her gratitude for 
every spiritual help from her youth uy 


Through many theological changes her charac 


ter remained the same, overtlowing 


pathy for all human excellence, and kindiiness 
for all oppressed and sutfering folk 
most conspicuous enthusiasms of her 
for the American anti-slavery cause, ‘* the rea 
thorough abolitionist view, whic! 
this crying sin root and branch.” 
meetings and petitions found 
helpers of the most sterling 





a pretty picture that we have of Mary's aged 








mother, in the last days of her life, ki gz 
‘*such a quantity of nice things for th nt 
slavery bazaar in Boston.” That ar al 
litionist, Henry C. Wright, is seen ata g 

party deligh g the children wt H 





Christian Andersen's stiffness and vanity 1 





pelled. Wordsworth is at his best, routing a 
American general who d i slavery 
Rydal Mount: * To think ¢ s R. al 
things, to this house with ad siavery 
But he got nothing by it. Mr. Howitt ni I 
gave it to him pretty w i Mr. Beect 

j ry War v P * S 

ther Char t Se 
I ably one of his brothers i 

the first 

But the book is more a r 1 i t 
peace and love and sorrow avely t i 
i history of the Howitts’ literary an a 



































MORE CHILDREN'S BOOKS 
CAPTAIN FP y, by S e Swett (Harpers 
is a tine tale of a wise and courageous girl, w 
may Ve as a good t tor her giris to 
7row ilke, al “iso asa s nin ime faced 
ness to boys rt r silly airs superiority 
er the Sisters. Nothing s “ re pl: 
ly the greater nearness of boys t r savage 
Ancestrv Ut! 1 “ still th is 
it is they w ! 1 the reins 
i Ca ain v { this 
natural i actual ruler of 
u if i ot tt st 
e <¢ ! t ers that 
both their val wi and t I tock f 
leas Were in ¢ ry way 4 Lhe 
part of the k whiet 0 ns ther sister, 
ar is ss to be ied as f { 
ire Wwe Ve { as s! { 
t reatced very \ 1 wi i 
should be i i at a for castiga 
lhere ares V t t ar Ln era *atonl 
byl gy ignored, and that cannot t itely 
lesct iwi I us an it i i ’ 
rk nt the pocket-t x, m ver, Is over 
iw! ) rat x, t ’ pr ienater 
Capta i \ ers Sad ravie the rest 
ire conve! ui i iv t e ex ~~ 
fc Le 
Susan ries alWa ext i 
sy moral, sd ii a " 
i mii s ¥ wil 
a Omid gf is ca take 
low J iXteer i s br sists 
f six ries essed P 5 Tor 
el $ SnowV fe t Ss OSL » worst 
t N v-t . a tv-f 
wt ‘ . { i S, We i 
' R t S . g a’ 
< Sw t ‘ \ v fres! 
i al and Wi \ e Queen's 
l esal aut } 
ss | w ~ vy he i 
W rig roa& s s a Very 
s ry y s plent t 
Ver ar v rf i! y v 
sty ‘ 4 j ue 
t t! V rut hie © 
3 t . ilis short of a zh standar 
eas why a 1 
iv v defi 
st sft t 4 
’ tanderes 
\ bad 
Wers as sw im mak ‘ Every 
5 t s in anv s that it can 
s ‘ r the beginn bas any 
v 1 and whether all the 
art w to further or to retard 
i . w Has KHOWN Very 
r Ww iis : ected to 
t s - } unt eir def 
s s ~ ibev sa What's that 
w 1d tt in i in the 
Ww U i said thing better. That 
i ‘is v i +h is i rge serl s of 
ev s € san interdepend- 
s, IS OME best possessions that our 
n ca ave, and its growth is interfered 
A at ey struggie to exercise 
i} a et t is itself hope lessly con- 
fused i tur lt is a pity to make these 
re s apropos of one of the best fairy-books 
f the day ut still it is only the writers of the 
best cl ren’s books who can be expected to 
protit by ther 
‘Feathers, Furs and Fins,’ stories of animal 
life for children (Boston: Estes & Lauriat), has 





ugh four or five editions already, 


and is probably destined to pass through seve- 


ral more 


It is illustrated in an artistic man- 
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ner, and the animals are true to nature. The 
stories are interesting, amusing, and in good 
taste. It is pleasant to be able to give hearty 
commendation to a book of this character and 
scope, since so many of them are objectionable 
on the ground of inaccuracy, poor literary 
form, or defective mechanical execution. In 
the present case none of these defects are nota- 
ble, and the book is thoroughly adapted to its 
audience. 

‘ Paddling in Florida’ (G. W. Dillingham), 
by St. George Rathborne, is a bright and inte- 
resting account of a canoe cruise of two lads 
in Southern Florida. We should not advise 
any but the most expert canoeists to follow 
their example. But those who are at home in 
a canoe in all kinds of weather, and are will- 
ing to rough it, would find great enjoyment in 
a like trip. To such this book might prove an 
excellent guide, especially as to what it would 
be necessary to carry. Making Key West their 
starting-point, the lads penetrated to the heart 
of the Everglades, which do not appear very 
attractive from the description, sailed over the 
mysterious and dismal Lake Okeechobee, and 
from thence down the Caloosahatchee to the 
Gulf. Their adventures with wild-cats, bears, 
alligators, and outcasts are numerous and ex- 
citing, but the pleasant air of reality which 
the first part of the book wears is lost by the 
necessity under which the author is laid to 
make his narrative fit some old pictures which 
had better have been left out. In the course of 
his description of a bird-hatchery in the Ever- 
glades, Mr. Rathborne refers to the fact that 
birds, like the scarlet ibis, of the most beauti- 
ful plumage, are nearly extinct from their in- 
discriminate and wholesale slaughter, and he 
laments the lack of any legislation for their 
protection. 

The unusual indulgence of the parents of 
two green boys, luxuriously brought up, in al- 
lowing them to start on a trapping expedition 
into the wildest part of Maine furnishes the 
text of ‘City Boys in the Woods,’ by Henry P. 
Wells (Harpers). From this text he gives a 
generally accurate and interesting description 
of life in the woods and of the modes of mak- 
ing one’s self comfortable and happy on small 
means and by devices from the storehouse of 
nature. The two boys, ill provided with out- 
fit, and utterly ignorant of what they are todo 
after leaving civilization, naturally come to 
grief, and, after a series of misfortunes, provi- 
dentially find a trapper named Dant, who be- 
comes their good genius at once, feeds and 
clothes them, teaches them the art of trapping 
and other arts of wooderaft, and finally restores 
them well and hearty to their unnatural parents. 
The only human weakness shown by Dant dur- 
ing the period the boys sat at his feet is de- 
scribed on p, 120, where he says he left a boat 
in the water of a Maine river tied by a rope 
toastake. The koat had been taken there, a 
long distance from Dant’s camp, the February 
previous, and thus secured. As the stream 
must have been frozen in February, the boat 
could not have been put in the water, but left 
onthe ice, The risks it ran from “the spring 
freshets, from passers-by, and from being ex- 
posed to the mercy of the elements for eight 
months, would amply account for its disap- 
pearance without imputing to a poor beaver 
the gnawing of the rope. A boat or canoe 
taken for use toa distant piece of water is al- 
ways (by aman knowing his business) kept con- 
cealed near the shore, never in the water, is 
turned upside down, and covered with boughs 
or bark. 

The visitor to the Adirondacks who mukes 
the ascent of Mount Marcy or of its surround- 
ing satellites at the cost of the tribute exacted 
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by the company of sportsmen from Pennsyl- 
vania who own those parts and permit people to 
walk over them on certain onerous conditions, is 
sure to have his attention called to an occasional 
stump, or a few chips, which he is told is a 
“sable,” or, as the natives call it, a ‘‘saple 
line.” Why these infrequent vestiges of human 
labor should be called a line, the tourist never 
discovers from his guide. The general atti- 
tude of the latter towards his victim is as su- 
perior and inimical to all trifling as that of the 
average railway conductor or hotel clerk, and 
asking him to show the line (if this liberty is 
taken) brings forth such an ironically indefi- 
nite response that the traveller never dares to 
ask what a ‘‘saple” may be, and in all proba- 
bility never would know but for Mr. Wells, who 
in chapter v, of the book under notice not only 
tells us what the ‘‘ line” and the ‘‘saple” (or, 
as he calls it, ‘* sable”) are, but how the sable 
line is to be laid out, baited, and attended to. 
This alone is worth the price of the book. The 
chapter on beavers, xii., is most interesting, 
and its substance and capital illustrations were 
published some months since—in Scribner's, 
we think. The mingling ef sound instruction 
in natural history, woodcraft, and sport which 
runs through the whole book, cannot fail to 
interest the grown reader as well as the young 
one. The illustrations, though generally good, 
are in some cases misleading, and have no re- 
ference to the text. Scenes in the Rocky 
Mountains, incidents of elk-hunting, and other 
pictures quite as much out of place in describ 
ing the Maine woods, injure greatly the unity 
which should exist between a book and its em- 
bellishment. 

It was with some misgivings that we started 
on a European trip in ‘ Personally Conducted,’ 
by Mr. Frank R. Stockton (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). Our apprehensions were soon dispelled, 
however, for we found that he had discarded 
the antiquated and creaking machinery com- 
mon to works of this kind. He assumes at the 
start that he is accompanied by all his readers, 
and we wander from place to place with a 
dim consciousness of being one of a party of 
eager boys and girls who jostle each other 
good-humoredly in their efforts to keep close 
to their genial ‘‘conductor,” as he describes 
this or that object of interest. We smile with 
them as he points out at Rome the den “in 
which the old welf established her little orphan 
asylum,” or gravely doubts whether the Palla- 
vicinis invited the Empress Maria Theresa to 
sit down in one of their squirting swings, or 
pictures Giotto as buying one of Mr. Ruskin’s 
books to find out what he meant by some of his 
groups and symbols on the Campanile at Flo- 
rence, or refers to those schools in England 
with ‘‘classes where ignorance of America is 
taught to the pupils.” Mr. Stockton’s descrip- 
tions have just enough history to quicken the 
intelligence and not overtask the memory. 
The best chapters are possibly those in which 
he describes English country life and scenery. 
It should be added that the pictures, which are 
well chosen and excellent, illustrate the text. 

‘The Red Mountain of Alaska,’ by Willis 
Boyd Allen (Boston: Estes & Lauriat), isa boys’ 
book, as weinfer from the advertisement. For 
those boys who like their adventures without 
any spice of probability, without any real thread 
of interest in the plot, without a good English 
literary style, without any genuine local color 
belonging to the region depicted, or any com- 
mon sense among the dramatis persone, and 
stuffed with inverted chronology and anachro- 
nisms like a pudding with suet and plums, this 
is just the sort of book which they will like. It 
would be time wasted to criticise it in de- 
tail. 





Witch, Warlock, and Magician: Historical 
Sketches of Magic and Witchcraft in Eng- 
land and Scotland. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. J. W. Bouton, ISS, Svo. 


Tuis is one of the bocks which make the 
reader regret that the invention of printing 
has enabled any one who can wield a pen ora 
pair of scissors to exhibit his ignorance toa 
long-suffering public. Apparently Mr. Adams 
is a gentleman, With a taste for the marvel- 
lous, who has accumulated, in the course of 
somewhat miscellaneous reading, alot of scraps 
which he now empties upon the world in hete- 
rogeneous fashion, with a little maundering 
talk to cement them together. His plan is 
exemplified in his account of Roger Bacon, occu- 
pying twenty-three pages, of which the major 
portion consists of extracts from the chap- 
book, ‘The Famous Historie of Friar Bacon,’ 
and from Greene’s ‘ Friar Bacon and Friar Bun- 
gay.’ He has been at no pains to consult the 
original sources, and he retails the traditional 
legends as though they were unquestioned 
facts. Albertus Magnus is ‘‘ the first of the 
great European alchemists,” and Raymond 
Lulli, who expressly declared the transmuta- 
tion of metals to be impossible, is described as 
“the great Spanish alchemist and magician.” 
Curiously enough, there is no mention of Mi- 
chael Scot, which shows how imperfectly Mr. 
Adams has worked, even in his own unmethodi- 
cal method, 

That method is carried out to the end. The 
final chapter, of fifty pages, is entitled ** The 
Literature of Witchcratt,” and is announced 
in the preface as, ‘* Il hope, tolerably exhaust- 
ive.” Great part of this is occupied with ex- 
tracts from Gifford’s ‘ Dialogue concerning 
Witches,’ ‘ The History of the Black Art’ at- 
tributed to Defoe, and other equally accessible 
works, The bibliography is absurdly meagre, 
and thrown together without arrangement. 
Scattering titles of books, many of them of 
no importance, are given, while others, ab- 
solutely essential to the history of Demono- 
logy, are conspicuous by their absence, such 
as Nider, Jaquerius, Silvester Prierias, Basin, 
Ponzinibius, Bernardo di Como, Grillandus, 
Gaffarel, Ciruelo, Binsfeld, Grosius, Rickius, 
Guaccio, Le Brun, Thiers, ete. Even so 
epoch-makiug a book as the Jesuit Spee’s 
‘Cautio Criminalis’ is not alluded to. If Mr. 
Adams had consulted a work which he names 
—Grisse’s (net Graessel’s, as he gives it) * Bib- 
liotheca Magica et Pneumatica’—he would 
hardly have included Horst’s ‘ Zauberbiblio- 
thek’ and omitted Hauber’s ‘ Bibliotheca Ma- 
gica.’ Tbe modern authorities fare no better. 
We have Soldan’s * Geschichte der Hexenpro- 
cesse,’ 1545, and not the enlarged edition in two 
volumes by Heppe, 1850, Diefenbach is absent, 
and Rapp, Lilienthal, Liingin, Carl Meyer, 
and the numerous other Germans who of late 
years have thrown so much light on the super- 
stitions of our forefathers; whilc, to compen- 
sate for this, we are gravely referred to ‘‘ the 
Encyclopedia Britannica in locis,” 

Worthless as the book is from all serious as- 
pects, it might serve to amuse an idle hour but 
for its pervading vices of style and feeble ef- 
forts at jocularity. Objectionable as are the 
long extracts with which it is padded, they are 
a relief from the original matter connecting 
them together, of which this is a sample: 


“It is satisfactory, therefore, to be able to 
state, on the weighty authority of Dr. Tuomas 
Smith, that Dr. John Dee, the famous magician 
and ‘ philosopher,’ was born at forty minutes 
past four o’clock on the morning of July 13, 
1527. According to the picturesque practice of 
latter-day biographers, here I ought to describe 
a glorious summer sunrise, the golden light 
spreading over hill and pasture, the bland, warra 
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air stealing into the chamber where lay the 
mother and her infant; but I forbear, as, for al] 
I know, this particular July morning may have 
been cloudy, eold, and wet; besides, John, the 
son of Rowland Dee, was born in London.” 


La Lettre de Christophe 
la découverte du Nouveau Monde, 15 F 
-14 Mars 1403. 
édition princeps, 


Colomb annoncant 
‘évrier 
Texte original espagnol, 
différente 


deux é€ditions in-4° connues jusqu’d ce jour. 


te 
in-folo, des 


Reproduction en fac-similé d’aprés lexem 


aire récemment découvert en Espagne, 
laire rY mi t d uvert Es] 





actuellement en la possession de Teéditeur. 
Paris: J. Maisonneuve. 18M). Folio. 

The Letter in Spanish of Christopher Colon 
from first 
voyage, and addressed to Luis de Sant Angel, 
15 Feb.-14 March, 1493, announcing the 
discov: ry of the New World. Repre duced 
from the 


unique copy 
of the publishers, with introduc 


bus, written on his return his 


in fae-simile an in 
possession 
tory and critical remarks, accompanied by a 
revised Spanish version, and a literal trans- 
Jation into English. 


1889. Ato. 


London: Ellis & Elvey. 


Lettera in Lingua Spagnuola diretta da 
Cristoforo Colombo a Luis de Santangel 


(15 Febbrajo-l4 Marzo 1405.) 
fac-simile ed illustrata per cura di Gerolamo 


Riprodotta a 


D’ Adda dal’ unico esemplare a stampa sinora 
si conserva nella Biblioteca 


Milano, 1866. 4to. 


conosciuto che 
Ambrosiana, 


THE discovery during the present year of two 





printed copies, unknown before, of the origi- 
nal letter written in Spanish by Columbus to 
Luis de Sant Angel on the discovery of the 
New World (or, as Columbus designated the 
newly found lands, the islands found in the 
Indies), leads a writer in number of 
the London Athenwum to that sooner 
or later there may be unearthed an edition of 
the Latin translation, or even an English ver- 
Worde or 
Pynson, or one of their contemporaries, 


a recent 


sucgest 


sion, from the press of Wynkyn de 
There 
is certainly some encouragement to hope for 
such a discovery in view of the fact that, until 
the copy in the Ambrosian Library at Milan 
was identified, about twenty-five years ago, 
printed copy of the ori 
known to exist. 
discovered or made known to us this year, 30 


no 


el 


nal Spanish text was 
Two more copies have been 


that now we know ot 1s of the same 





three copi 
Spanish text, but of different editions. Exact 
reproductions in facsimile have been made and 
published of the three coy 
before us, and their titles are given herewith. 
It is well at the outset to remind the reader 
that the titles of all the rare early editions of 
the first letter of Columbus have been supplied 
by their respective editors or i 
have only the authority of individual opinion, 
These titles, in the cases of the early I 
editions, have served an unforeseen use, 
rors in them having assisted in efforts to 1denti- 
fy the editio princeps. 


vyies, Which are now 


printers, anc 


atin 
the er- 
There are doubtless 
other copies somewhere of the letter of Colum- 
bus in Spanish to Sant Angel, and possibly 
also copies, printed in 1405, of his letter to 
Sanchez. Of the latter nu copy in Spanish i 
now known, if any was ever printed, 

highly probable, as has been suggested, ths 
the tracts of Columbus an 
reprinted by the early English typ 


1 Vespucius were 
OgTat he rs, 
and that copies bound with other tracts, in 
yolumes, may be lying unnoticed in 
library. 1 for bibli 


some Ol 


Here, then, is a new fie! 


graphical enterprise worthy of our mighty 
book-hunters and collectors of Americana 
such, at least, as have good bank accounts. 


ai treasure 


Hitherto the chief bibliographbi 


among books relating to Ameri as been the 


at 








The Nation. 











Latin translation, printed in 1405, of the letter All these editions suggest bibliographical 
of Columbus to Gabriel Sanchez, Of this | questions which are of the nature of problems, 
translation there are six editions, all which | and which we are not at present able t 

bave been candidates for the glory of editio | with. It is certainly an inter sting cireum 
princeps. KR. H. Major has given good reasons | stance that, while we are cussing plans for 


for deciding in favor of the edition of four 
leaves, having thirty-three lines on a full pa 
printed at Rome, in 1493, by Stephen Plannck. 
Varnbagen gives the first place to the edition 


e 


printed by Silber, while Brunet and Harrisse 
in favor of the Plannek edition which 
pace. W he re 
such eminent authorities disagree, it will be | 


decide 
has thirty-four lnes on a full 
justifiable for the owner of any of these three 
Yet 


there are reasons for suspecting that the Lati 


editions to claim the honor for his copy. 
n 
A 
he six edi 
Of 


course, reprints or reproductions issued since | 


editio princeps has not been discovered 


majority of all the copies known of t 
tions above referred to arein this country 
1403 or 1404 are not here considered. 

The original manuscripts in Spanish of the 
letters of Columbus are lost, though what seem 


to be attested manuscript copies are in exist 


ence. Euclosed with the letter written to Sant 


Angel was a copy addressed to the sovereigns 
The to 
1ot so full as that written to Sanchez, 


Ferdinand and Isabella. letter Sant 


Angel is: 
vemed, as being 
But, of « 

sh texts is of grea*er 
to the 
original manuscript of the navigator (coul 


though it is more highly este 
probably the first 
either of the printed Spani 


value than any translation, 


Written, urse, 


for, next 
uld it 
be produced; will ever be prized the first print- 


ed copy of the actual words used by him. As 
we have seen, there are three editions now 
known of the most important Spanish text, 


ut only one copy of each has been discovered 


t is hardly likely that these are the only copies 
in existence, and possibly yet other edi 
i 


will be found, so that ere long we may be di 





cussing different editions of the printe 
text in our efforts to identify the edifto prin 
the L 


translation will occupy a secondary rank in our 


ceps, While the early editions of 
estimation, being then chietly valuable 
cunabula, though, should any version from the 


press either of Wynkyn de Worde or of Pynson 


be discovered, English-speaking bibliomaniacs 
would hardly place that second to any other 


The titles prefixed to the reproductions of 


the three Spanish texts are given at the begin- 
ning of this article in the order of their in 
portance, First on the list is that recently is 
sued by Maisonneuve of Paris. It is a ful 
sized folio, of four pages, the form usual in the 


time of Ferdinand and Isabella for 
tions and similar documents, : 
know entitled to tl 


} } , earl 
édition princeps printed in the ti 


now is 





others are in small quarto, th eight pages, 
thirty-two lines in a tull page. The two are 
alike, page for page, and line for line, the 
edition published in facsimile by Ellis & Elvey 
being doubtless the earlier, since errors in tha 
are corrected in the Ambrosian editior e 
Ellis & Elvey edition, besides t ‘production 














and critical . has a revised Spanish 
version, With marginal notes showing the 
variations from the An sian text. It ms 
to t hat the type of allt ~e ¢€ ns 
is Spanish, but the places where printed have 
yet to be determined he extreme rarity of 
these printed copies is indicated by the fa 
that neitber Navarrete nor Mufioz had seen 
them; their knowledge was derived from the 
attested later manuscript copy already referred 
to. The reproduction from tbe edition in the 
Ambrosian Library was published by the 
Marguis of Adda, and, since his beautiful | 
volume was printed, the original letter has dis- | 


1 from the library. 


celebrating the discovery of America yo 
lumbus, the two most important printed copies 
now known of the actual letter written to an 
nounce that discovery to his friend a helper 
Luis de Sant Angel, s do be br sht to light 

It is tobe hoped that both these ers, eact 
in its Way unique, may be secured by s ‘} 

preciative American and place the Metro 


litan Museum 


} 











{nonyms A Dictionary « Levea \ t 
ship. By William Cushir ! I Ca 
bridge shiny ss 
Tus work forms a companion vol » the 
same author's * Initials and Ps« vins,’ and 
together they cover much the same ground as 
Halkett and Laing’s ‘ D onary of the Ar v 
mous and Pseudonymeous Literature of Grea 
Britain,’ There is no doubt that Halk ‘ 
Laing’s work is very satisfactory so far as 
American books are concerned, and av 
devoted to the anonymous and ps onyt : 
sses Would Dav 
' * ent t 
us Wever is 
han furnisb 1: elv a 
and Latng’s work, t 
Uce t t ug 
not all, of what is to be found 1 I 
ary, with considerable add s s ow? 
and bas given us more than a supy ve 
not a work w an tak : the 
Dictionary as & Wor! i rt 
graphers. Thus, some unexplained reas 
he takes books | it before the 
year ‘ anal ven { A s f te ite he 
( its! iv wt ire ‘ V tigine ana 
La On t ha s rg 
Ss eof his work, as i 1 WwW t s, by 
Lhi¢ * & great I -s 4 ‘ sart 
cles } licals, al " . at 
vbout per cent tries \r yins 
ong to this ass, the incius iw ! av 
be considere it is e 4 it u tv 
In se; y, as has t \ s 
from the pse sw s, Mr. Cushing 
seems f iy t 4 { the 
list t tw etw i Ss, perhaps 
i Uile I z i ns © whet } 
Siders @ t N ¥ the autl { Waverk y, 
for sta is an \ is Or pseud ymous, 
prov ‘ vy be is sistent in his treatment 
f si KS. sistent weve he is not; 
for wl s books this class are given in 
‘Initials and P'seudony ms,’ the majority are to 
be found Anonyme,’ and a few are given in 
both works. So, too, we find ‘ Cbhrysal, or the 
Adventures of a Guinea, by an Adept,’ ‘Aurea 
Sente x Ly Fr 8&8. ete recorded in 
‘Anonyims’ as Well as in ‘Initials and Pseudo 
yms 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Cushing did not 
f w the g example set by Halkett and 
La ng i 1 give the aut ority tor his state- 
ments as t I authorship of anonymous 
works. In consequence of his neglect to do 
this, we have no clue to his sources of informa 
tion, and are by no means convinced that bis 
ascriptions of authorship are always to be relied 
upon. Take as an example the ‘Collection of 


Yearly Billsof Mortality,’ which he ascribes to 


T. Birch; Halkett and Laing attribute it to W. 
Heberden, and in a note say it “thas been 


generally ascribed to Dr. Birch, but is now, on 
he author’s son, the younger 
In this 


the authority of t 
Dr. Heberden, attributed as above 
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case few will be inclined to accept Mr. Cush- 
ing’s simple assertion, unsupported by any au- 
thority. 

Not only is the plan of the work open to ob- 
jection, but its execution leaves much to be de- 
sired, both in accuracy and uniformity. Thus 
the entries of biographical articles seem to 
have been arranged at hap-hazard, sometimes 
under the forename and sometimes under the 
surname of the subject. For example, we find 
“Carlyle, Thomas,” and “Charles Dickens.” 
** Christopher Martin Wieland,” and ‘ Cole- 
ridge, Samuel Taylor,” ‘‘ Crofton Croker,” and 
“Croker, John Wilson,” among the entries un- 
der the letter C, while Dickens appears again 
in several entries under D. A simi). lack of 
uniformity is shown in the names British 
noblemen; thus we have ‘‘ Rokeby, Morris Rob- 
inson, 3rd lord,” “Dalrymple, John, 5th Earl 
of Stair,” and, worst of all, Sir 
John, Ist Earl of Egmont.” 

In the spelling of proper names we find fre- 
quent evidences of carelessness; thus we have 
Bunson for Bunsen, Reuben Golet Thwaites for 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, Manduit for Mauduir, 
Arcadie College for Acadia College, ete. By a 
curious blunder, the ‘Description of the Genesee 
Country’ is ascribed to Charles Williamson 
O'Callaghan. Itis by Charles Williamson, was 
first published in 1796, and was reprinted by E. 
B. O'Callaghan, in the ‘ Documentary History 
of the State of New York, Vol. IL (1849). 


Va 


** Perceval, 





Apparently no effort has been made to ascer- | 


tain the date of first publication of anonymous | 


works, for, to say nothing of obvious errors, of 
which there are nota few, in some cases the 
date given is that of the eighth or tenth edition, 
while the date of Evelyn’s ‘A Character of Eng- 
land,’ first published in 1659, is given as 1812. 
Space forbids the enumeration of many omis- 
sions which might be noted; it is enough to 
say that a hasty comparison with the Astor 
and British Museum catalogues, and Sabin’s 
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A Dictionary of Synonymous Words in the 
English Language. LMlustrated with quota- 
tions from standard writers. By the late 
Ven. C. J. Smith, M.A. Revised edition, 

2mo, $2.25, 


SMIT 


From Prof, J, Scott Clark, in his ‘ Practical Rhetoric’: 
**Snould be owned and used by every writer who aims 
at precision.’ 


From D, J, Hill, President of Rochester University, 
in endl Elements Of Rhetoric’; “ The best work on the 
subject 
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bi umber 127 





nsidiiiied shows that Mr. preety has not 
consulted these sources as carefully as he should 
have done. Therefore, though his work con- 
tains many additions to Halkett and Laing’s 


Dictionary, it by no means supersedes it, and 
, t ? 


its usefulness is so greatly impaired by the de- 


fects of plan and execution that we cannot help | 


wishing the author had been content to cover 
somewhat less ground, and had done his work 
more thoroughly and carefully. 





Summer Holidays: Travelling Notes in Eu- 
rope. By Theodore Child. Harper & Bros. 
1889. 


Mr. CHILD is a very agreeable travelling com- 
panion, and his choice of places for a summer 
ramble is excellent. He looks upon the scene 
usually with the eyes of an artist, and renders 
the impression made upon the senses with con- 
siderable literary skill Holland under this 
method of treatment becomes almost a new 
country, and harmonizes with our pictorial 
ideas of it in a way quite unusual. 
the country and its people are as prosaic in 
these pages as the worst of travellers describe 
them, but atmospherically and picturesquely 
they are all that the artists represent them. 
Mr, Child evidently had commonplace and 
dreary moments in the jaunt, but he got the 
0 #2 thing which the country has to give, and he 
describes it sympathetically. The Danube and 
Constantinople are less fresh than such a pic- 
ture of Holland, and one is tempted to think 
that in Italy the author is upon altogether too 
familiar ground ; but it is not so, because— 
apart from the inexhaustible beauty and senti- 





Materially, | 


| MeCarthy, J. 


ment of the land—he had the good judgment to | 


go to Naples in midsummer, and the luck to be 
quarantined on the island of Nisita; and from 
such prosperous beginnings he went on te make 


, the acquaintance of the native cuisine and the 
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human gayety of the city, all in the bright 


weather, and so had the icetiaias summer 
holiday he remembers. When one enjoys so 
much, he usually writes well. Verona was an- 
other good city for his temperament. Finally, 
the French chapters—on Limoges, Reims, Aix- 
les-Bains, and especially the voyage on French 
rivers--are abundant in novelty and odd bits 
of interest, as well as in beauty of scene and 
sympathy. The papers are reprinted from 
magazines, and gain by being massed. 
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ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
of 
PERMANENT VALUE. 
fligh-class Etchings, tastefutl- 


ly framed, costing from $5 up- 
ward. Lllustrated Descriptive 


Catalogue mailed on recetpt of | 


| references given and required, 


1o cents tn stamps. Frederick 
Keppel & Co., Parts, and 20 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
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